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AYY 
Pos of the Week. 

HE Queen and the Prince have this week gone | 
to their Highland retreat, Balmorsl: and 
the fact indicates, as annually, the intensity of the | 
Recess. The darkest hour of the night is the | 
hout before day ; politically, too, let us hope: for 
s London newspaper is bound to be interesting, 
and cannot close,—like a theatre, a Parliament, 

orany other public amusement. 

The Bishop of Oxford proposes, to pass the | 
time perhaps, that we should have a national | 
thanksgiving to Providence for the blessings of the 
thundant harvest. The proposal does not come 
quite ¢ propos in a week distinguished for bread 
Tots, and excited by a national spite against the | 
baker, who, though a Christian, endeavours to 
intercept some of the blessings of the abundant | 
harvest:—in the way of trade corn-merchants 
tho not feeling grateful. ‘The proposal, it may | 
likewise be observed, is not put in the syllogistic | 
ny toensure its adoption in a country so remark- | 
thle as ours for practical sense. In Ireland it is 
thjected to the jubilee required by the Pope, that 
te Roman Catholic peasants will be called to | 
Payer and religious exercises at the very moment 
then they are greatly required in the field, or the 
“haggart ;” and in the same way Protestants here, 
wutimidated by theological agreement with S. 
Oxon, should remark that the six weeks gorgeous | 
Muhine which ripened the harvest into such | 
Fu proportions, was also the cause of the fearful 
ead of the cholera in the close town streets. | 

Reomes the question—inasmuch as free-trade 
famine —why a thanksgiving one year more 
amother?—a thanksgiving this year would 

le merely a thanksgiving for a reduction in the 
mee of the popular loaf. There is no irreverence 
© Megesting these things: the irreverence ap- 
an to us to be, in S. Oxon’'s suggestion that 

Pwiregularity in natural laws, and in for- | 
ling that Providence takes larger “ averages” 
Tmilries instead of half a dozen harvests— 
tan the tom trade. The Bishop’s appeal does 
™ teem to have met with a very hearty, and | 
tainly not an official, response ; this is, perlaps, | 
hoa 4 Protestant country will not pray on the | 
Ya of a Puseyite Bishop. | 


ope is more comprehensive than the 
iene in his jubilee, the Puseyite overlooks | 
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Prag should 


r—in presence of which a thanks- | 
be analytical—of the war. Is not! 








| dents” attempt to guess. 





the inevitable slaughter at Sebastopol to balance 
the blessings of an abundant harvest. Marshal 


| St. Arnaud does not consider that point: in a few 


days we may expect news of a landing in the 
Crimea; and when Sebastopol is taken the Minis- 
terial difficulty in England will begin. Mean- 
while, difficulties exist in connexion with the 
D’Hilliers, after Eomarsund, journeyed 
from Stockholm to Paris with a precipitation that 
looks like a flight or a fright; the French army is 


war. 


coming home too; and Sir Charles Napier has 
clearly given up all thoughts of Cronstadt. What 
is the explanation of all this? On the Danube 
the Austrians have made their move, have 
got hold of the Principalities, and commence 
their occupation of Bucharest by little eccentri- 
cities which recal scenes in Milan—with insolence, 
bullying, and brutalities—in tle manner of con- 
querors, not of protectors. Omar Pacha seems to 
submit to their military pre-eminence, contenting 
himself, for the present, with the mere assertion 
of his rights as Civil Governor ; and, among other 
humiliations to which the Austrian alliance ex- 
poses him, is this—that he is compelled to give 
up, or save, by sending away, the Italians, Poles, 
and Hungarians, who were Austrian political refu- 
gees with commissions in the Turkish army. What 
is Omar Pacha to do next ?—that is a question the 
answer to which not even “foreign correspon- 
In Asia the Russians 
seem to have outplayed their luck. Schamyl is re- 
ported to have come up with them, and beaten 
them at a great battle (Tiflis), and incidently, 
if not consequently, comes the telegraphic despatch 
that the Russians have made a retreat before the 
Turkish forees in Asia. The’ Fabian tactics are 
universally those of Russia just at present. Odessa 
is to be evacuated merely because a renewed visit 
of the squadron is suspected : the inhabitants, large 
numbers of them foreigners, being ordered, by the 
military regime, to burn down the houses, sack, 
and raze—so that the invaders would find a small 
Moscow. 

The Cifficulties of the war are perhaps less re- 
presented in this complicated resultlessness of 
action, or apprehcnded action, than in the secret 
diplomacy which is here and there revealed to us 
self-governed people, by a “note ” in a Belgian 
or Cologne paper. The Prussian circular note 
puts the position of Prussia, and puts it very well 
—so well that there is no English answer pos- 
Prussia attends to her own interests; and 
her own interests require that she should keep 


sible. 





quiet while the Western Powers are checking 
Russian predominance; she, during the time, af- 
fecting mediation, and professing friendship for 
Russia. Austria continues not to see a casus belli 
in anything; but comes in, fox-like, to seize the 
plunder the nobler animals have fought for. The 
English press is enraged that the German Powers 
are not more chivalrously eager to defend civilisa - 
tion by upholding the Turk; but the English 
press should be more practical, and obtain some 
guarantee that it, and the public it represents, 
should have power in directing the Government 
which plays the game of Austria and Prussia. 
The Russian note, responding to the last Austrian 
proposals, has been published, and is also the 
theme of vituperation for the British journals. 
The “pretexts” of Russia are annihilated. But 
does our Government resort to no pretexts ? 
Is it quite untrue that while the English Lord 
John Russell talks of the destruction of Se- 
bastopol as a safety to Turkey, he really 
means a safety to England?—a danger to us 
being the existence of a Russian fleet so large that, 
if combined with that of the French, it could beat 
ours. Certainly, the assumption is a compliment 
to Lord John Russell's not frequently manifested 
far-sightedness ; and it is odd thatthe Duke of Cam- 
bridge was very earnest, in the councils of war, in 
urging the abandonment of the Crimea expedition. 
That isarumour. Another is that Mr. Cobden 
is about to publish a pamphlet on the war, illustra- 
ting all this “ muddle,” and pointing to all this in- 
coherence. The war is a muddle; but why? Be- 
cause it is carried on by a Government which con- 
templates something totally distinct from the re- 
sults contemplated by the English people. A No- 
vember session might produce a better under 
standing. 

Spain is settled—in unsettlement; and the 
chaos being authorised by what is facetiously 
called “ the Government,” the Republicans, with 
some French inspirations, are conspiring. In the 
United States the Know-nothings are being en- 
couraged by the story that President Pierce in- 
sists on the complete expulsion of ‘ British influ- 
ence” from Central America— Mr. Buchanan con- 
veying this insistance to Lord Clarendon, and 
Mr. Buchanan and Lord Clarendon accordingly 
quarrelling. Here we see the Americans suffer- 
ing, like ourselves, from secret diplomacy—their 
aflairs, a possible rupture to arise out of the 


dispute, left to the disposal of a couple of per- 
satan of very inferior natures, and therefore of 


very bad tempers. 
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THE WAR. 
RUSSIAN RETREAT IN ASIA. 


CONTINENTAL NOTES. 


He Vienna, papers state that the Western Powers are 


“ t 
TELEGRAPHIC despatches from Vienna of Thursday | satisfied with the armed neutrality of Austria—because 
state that the Russian a Prince Bebutoff, | «they havene choice.” 


on the frontier of Georgia, hastily retreated; and 
sheltered themselves withifiy ther walls off Gumri, 
leaving their camp and ten spiked, besides 
ammunition, mules, &c. As len some air of pro- 
bability to this, we may notice amother telegraphic 
announcement, that Schamyl] had@gained a brilliant 
victory over the Ruagian forcesat Tiflis. 


The rumours of the immediate return of Sir Charles 
Napier to England are not confirmed. On Thursday 
the main force of the fleets were in the Gulf of Fin- 
land, and the admirals off Revel. The inhabitants of 
that town are said to have made up their minds to a 
bombardment; as an attack upon it was to be, it 
was said, the final ‘‘ coup” of the season. 

The French troops are on their way home, and 
Marshal Baraguay d’Hilliers has arrived at Bou- 
logne, vid Paris. It is said the French Baltic fleet 
will visit Cherbourg early next month. 

THE AUSTRIANS AT BUCHAREST. 

The Austrian troops under Count Coronini en- 
tered Bucharest on the evening of the 6th inst. 

It is said that Omar Pacha has to undergo con- 
siderable annoyance from the Austrians. He has 
been compelled to send away all the Hungarian 
officers in his service, among others, eight of his 
own aides-de-camp. ‘The Austrian officers are con- 
ducting themselves in an intolerably overbearing 
manner. A certain General Popovitch has distin- 
guished himself, at the expense of the lodging-house 
keepers and ladies of Bucharest,—kicking off doors 
in the houses of the one, and insulting the others. 
Omar Pacha was obliged to interfere, and Popovitch 


apologised, 
THE CRIMEA, 


The first division of the British army destined for 
Sebastopol, embarked at Varna, on the 2nd inst., 
without difficulty or accident. On the 5th, the 
French and Turks left Varna to join the British 
fleet at Fidonisi, an island off the mouths of the 
Danube, opposite to Eupotaria in the Crimea. The 
weather was fine. 

It is stated that the debarkation will be effected at 
a point near the mouth of the river Katcha, where 
there is about fifteen fathoms of water, which will 
enable the ships to approach very near the shore, 
and their guns will destroy all the land artillery 
which can be opposed to the invading force. Once 
ashore, the troops willimmediately begin to entrench 
themselves, and they will repel with the bayonet all 
the assaults of the Russian troops. The landing 
effected, the Russian army must be beaten in the field, 
and possession taken of the heights which command 
the city. The Russian troops having been overcome, 
Sebastopol will be invested. It is possible that the 
Russian engineers have constructed formidable en- 
trenchments with redoubts, surrounding and com- 
manding the city. But the Russians have not the 
command of the sea; and besides there are several 
points beyond the circuit of Sebastopol, from which 
both the city and the port are assailable. It appears 
that the besieging artillery can enfilade the port in a 
manner that will compel the Russian fleet either to 
remain to be destroyed, or to go out to fight; and it 
appears also that the capture of fort Constantine, 
which is not less pregnable than Bomarsund, will 
promptly terminate the siege. 

The preparations on the part of the Russians are 
said to be formidable. At Sebastopol the intention 
is to resist vigorously. Forts are being built to 
protect the coasts at a distance of four leagues from 
Sebastopol. A mass of fireships are being prepared 
to be sent against the vessels of the enemy. In addi- 
tion to the usual garrison at Sebastopol, there are 
60,000 men in the camp established near the town, 
and reinforcements are constantly arriving. The 
Russian fleet is armed, and, it appears, will not re- 
main inactive during the operations. The best 
pilots are distributed amongst the vessels. Prince 
oe directs in person the measures of de- 
ence. 


Great alarm is felt at Odessa. Almost all the 
corn has been removed to Tiraspol, the women and 
children have been sent away, and the pavement 
is up. 

General Krusenstern has ordered the inhabitants 
of Odessa to reduce the city to ashes if the allies 
should attempt to take it, and then to retire to 
Tiraspol, 

The proclamation concludes—‘ Woe to those who 
remain behind or attempt to extinguish the fire.” 


In contrast to Marshal St, Arnaud’s Napoleonic 
manifesto to the my the memorandum of Lord 
Raglan, requesting “ Mr. Commissary-General Filder 
to take steps to insure that the troops shall all be 
provided with a ration of porterfor the next few 
days.” Very British—so practical, 

Notwithstanding the disease and mortality amo 
the troops, which in the case of the French has la 








TheKing ofthe Belgians.has left Brussels famGourtray. 
The Brouckere Ministry still retains office. Itis saidthat | 


their resignation was caused partly on account. of their | 
position; as holding office without having elective seats in | creating a disturbances After committing some oy , of 


the legislature, and partly by their dissatisfaction, at the 
King’s visit, to. Boulogne. 





It is said that the French Government is tired of the 
Austrian professions of faith, Francis Joseph is no longer 
the “chivalrous Young Emperor.” 





Prince Gortschakoff (the Diplomatist) will shortly leave 
Vienna for Frankfort, where he will remain during the 
winter. 





The Vienna Lloyd has been prohibited in Prussia—prin- 
cipally because it is excluded from Russia. 





Affairs in Spain remain nearly stationary. 

Some embarrassment has been occasioned to the Govern- 
ment by the question of how the 200 persons made prisoners 
at the barricades, on the 28th ult., are to be disposed of. 
Emeutes in order to liberate them are expected. 

Orders have been given to arrest Senor Orensé, a pro- 
ceeding which is said to have greatly offended the ultra- 
Liberals. 

Espartero was about to move into the house he occupied 
after the revolution of 1840. 

It is said’ that—'* According to information derived from 
the best source, the Republican party in Madrid is availing 
itself of the inaction of the Government to organise an 
extensive conspiracy, and there is every reason to believe 
that Spain is on the eve of a new outbreak. This time the 
movement will be directed against the Throne and monarehical 
institutions. Senor Orensé was said to be connected with it. 
He has disappeared. 





At Naples the Government has forbidden the Russian 
loan to be quoted at the Exchange. This measure is said to 
have greatly irritated the Russian ambassador there, and to 
have induced him to send a note to the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, Commander Caraffa, in which he threatens to de- 
mand his passports, if the answer be not satisfactory. 





THE COURT. 

Tue Queen and the royal family caine to town on 
Tuesday, and a Privy Council was held on that day 
at Buckingham Palace to receive the new Spanish 
ambassador, Don Antonio Gonzales. 

Her Majesty and Prince Albert and the royal 
children left town on Thursday, and arrived at Edin- 
burgh in the evening. They passed the night at 
Holyrood, and left at nine o’clock next morning for 
Balmoral. 

Thousands of people turned out to receive and cheer 
them at Edinburgh. 





LAW AND ORDER, 

Tur Sectarian Riots at Newton-Limavady, in the 
north of Ireland, have been the cause of much ex- 
citement. A Roman Catholic priest was returning 
one night from a sick call, when, as stated by 
his friends, he was assailed by some groups of per- 
sons in the street, and that he fired a pistol, as he 
says, merely to frighten his assailants. The news- 
papers of the two religions give amazingly contra- 
dictory accounts of the affair, the priest being the 
assailant or the assailed, according to the faith of 
the narrator. 


events will:probably lead to an investigat; _ 

military authorities. “gation by the 
There has been an outbreak of Irish n igators 

Hofadyrywys; neag Crumlin, in Wales = ad 

It appears thatesix Irish navvies, in the employ of My, 

vs 


t 
Firb took it into their heads to visit th 
bourers at that place, for the sole purpose, . 





the Greyhoundtbeershop, they proceeded to a eset 
man was at work, and beat ded him sna whee 
savage and brutal manner, without a word havi ms 
reviously exchanged between them. The then wens, ben 
ofadyrywys publichouse, where they called for a Mey 
beer, and afterwards for another, but the i 
that they had had too much, refused to draw them 
more. One of them then went to a coal took a 
shovel, and commenced smashing the windows, pA 
this time one of the men working on the line . 
with a horse and cart, and they knocked him down wit 
shovel, and cut his head very severely, and kicked him 
about. While these things were going on, a 
travelling in a gig came up, and inquired what was the 
ter, when they replied with oaths and curses ther > 
very soon show him, and commenced pelting him with stone, 
till he found the wisest policy to adopt was to quit the 
scene as quickly as possible. 
A regular village riot ensued: the Welsh colliery 
attacked the Irish; and Jarge bodies of the County 
Police had to be called ins 





THE PRICE OF PROVISIONS. 
THe controversy is going on in various 
country between the bakers and their perl ne 
= of bread, In _ few instances the disputes have 
taken the form of breaking the windows of delinguent 
bakers. . 
It appears that handbills are circulatingyat Exeter, is. 
viting the committees of the local benefit societies to meet 
and form a bread company, in order to seoure-to-the publie 
of that city its fair share in the blessings of a bountiful 
harvest. In the handbill referred to, which is dated the 7th 
instant, it is said—‘ In January last corn was selling at 8s, 
the quarter; on Friday last it sold at 52s., being more than 
4s, “J bushel less than in January ; besides, in the last tro 
weeks wheat has fallen 16s. per quarter, and our modest 
bakers have dropped one halfpenny on the 4lb. loaf, 
On Tuesday last, Mr. Gardiner, one of the principal bakers 
of Banbury, brought 500 loaves of bread to the townof Buck- 
ingham, which were all sold in the Market-place withia forty 
minutes, at 6d, and 5d. the 4ib. loaf; be promised to come 
again on Saturday with a larger supply, but expressed him- 
self ready to retire when bread was at a fair and resson- 
able price. A great competition has been going on at, 
Waddesdon among the bakers, and consequently is 
very much reduced in price. A good loafisselling there at 
a The village has been all alive on the question, and the 
blessings of a cheap loaf seem to be duly appreciated. On 
Thursday a band fmanis and procession were parading the 
village, which was in a state of excitement. 

The price of wheat, says the Maidstone Jowrnal, has fallen 
within the last four weeks from 17s. to 20s. a quarter, yet in 
the face of this, and of the prospect of a still greater redue- 
tion in the price of wheat, and, of concen, Se 
Gravesend bakers charge just three farthings less in the 
quartern loaf than when wheat was 89s. the quarter; iustesd 
of 56s, its present price. The wisest means.to 
combined bakers to dea] fairly with the public, be the 
establishment of a ‘ Bread Consuming Company,” such as is 
now being established in several of the l 1 
for the protection of the working classes against this worst 
all monopolies—the bakers’ aay in pee ao 

A great reduction appears to have t 
land, for, on Friday, aoe hout the town of Arbroath, the 
price of the 4Ib. loaf was reduced to 6d, Oatmeal is now 
selling at 2s. 24d. per stone. Soot! 

The Glasgow Commonwealth follows up the : 

a “Word to the Butcher”; it states—* The is not 
the only man who is indisposed to follow the markets when 





In parts of Scotland there is a rivalry of the 
celebrated Rebecca riots in Wales some years ago, 


foreibly removed, for the fifth time, by a large crowd 
of people belonging to the town and immediate 
neighbourhood, in defiance of a proclamation by the 
sheriff. The next day the gates were re-erected, anda 
party of Dragoons dispersed the crowd, but on their 
retiring to their quarters the mob reassembled, and 
about eleven o'clock, the gates were completely 
levelled for the sixth time. Upwards of one hundred 
special constables were sworn in. Having been 
formed into divisions, they awaited further orders. 
A detachment of the 82nd Regiment, under the 
command of Major Hale, arrived by train from 
Edinburgh for the purpose of enforcing the resolu- 
tion of the Kelso-bridge trustees in maintaining the 
pontage, A meeting of the lieutenancy, justices of 
the peace, and magistrates was held, attended by the 
Duke of Buccleugh, lord-lieutenant of the county; 
the Duke of Roxburghe; Lord Polworth, &c. &c. 
It was resolved to swear in a number of special 
constables for the protection of the peace, and in the 
meantime the workmen at the bridge were for the 
present ordered to desist from the erection of the 


gates. 


In Cork there have been serious encounters be- 
tween some of the soldiery stationed there and the 
people. The rioting was suppressed, but in a day 
or two afterwards recommenced within the precincts 
of the barrack, and that several of the officers who 





about 12,000 men hors de combat, the spirit of the 
army was stated to be excellent. 


were seeking to put an end to it, were maltreated, 
and some of them kicked by the soldiers. These 


A few days since, the toll-gate of Kelso-bridge was | 


there is a full. The butchers, we are afraid, forges when the 
yrice of beasts is reduced. We find that, in Sunithfeld, 
Butchers’ meat has begun to fall as compared with prow 
month ago. If we contrast the tariff at the begionmg 

August and September, the reduction will be clearly pet 


ceived :— 
August. September. 
Beef . 3s. 4d. to ds.4d. — Bs. Od. tode 10d 
Mutton, 4s, 2d,—5s.2d. — 4s, Odds a 
Lamb, 4s. 8d.— 5s.8d. — 48. 4d.— 4s. nate 
It is high time the price of butchers’ meat was givi0g "> 
for, although the tree in beasts now established we 
Scotland and London tends to withdraw the supplit, 
the high wages enjoyed by so many of our operatives 
a greater consumption than usual, and the two cireul “iat 
united tend to raise the price of the commodity, 15 
a price unnaturally high. 





THE PREJUDICE OF RACE. 

The Journal du Havre has the following Reged 
ment, indicating that other ladies besides 17s io 
have no objection to read their husband's visage 
his mind:— on 

DEMANDE EN MARIAGE.—On désire trouver 
veuve, de lage de trente ans, ayant une Ste me 
un Neere, de l'age de quarante & quaaees ans, & 
reca une bonne éducation. S'adresser, pour les renseign? 
ments, & M. Des, Rue d’Etretat, 87. : greet! 
Which, being translated into English, Nore 

MArTRmMontAL.—A widow, thirty years of ar ‘i 
sessed of a fortune of 60,000 francs, ew 7 me 
Necro, between forty and aye ager a ages sdaress 





received a good education. For fui 
M. Des, Rue d’Etretat, No. 87. 
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THE LEADER. 


| was at Chobham, the 
| jolted in their seats. 


SgepremBeER 16, 1 854. } 
————————d ARMY. inners appeared to be quite as much 


THE . - 

- pa Be he guns were all fired on Fri 
A of Cartane lesy a, ~~, percussion, and, though the loading was seus oil 
ally, yet informingly, describ é : | great rapidity, there was not that excessive haste which, 

ime on the 8th. We give the sketch entire. in our service, with the Horse Artillery especially, 
sham fight, which took place upon the line of road | times leads to accidents. Another point about this arm 
The and Calais, must have satisfied the Prince | of the French service which struek me was: the admir- 
itr: Ban the distinguished officers who were present | able and steady way in which the horses. did their 
the ion. as, visitors, that the French army is well work. They went at an excellent pace» when re- 
a! its efficiency to the military reputation which it | quisite, were not in too high condition “for the 
catia OF he two corps d’armée in the tield, one was led | field, and ap; to be strong and hardy animals, with 
wey tbe in person, and he displayed his own | the requisite amount of roughness about them to stand 
pene ine discipline of his troops in presence of, and ~~ ee = Sieten inte cthitianetiaieaan! 
to. ith the artillery the infan air! e 

 etergietd which was. the steady enemy for so | and labours. of the operations = Frida . Avlarge proper- 
sonages 1 not only France but of the name or Napoleon. | tion of the army encamped in this meighboushond consists of 
BaD Joe so0ne selected for this friendly show of power hay ree who have hardly yet completed their train- 
all within sight of the famous column which has furnished ing; but the manner in which the various maneuvres were 
ory aaa to the strange medley of visitors | performed by the troops engaged was beyond praise. What 
by the sea air and the importunity of creditors to | we most of all admired was the rapidity with which every- 
Eleven or twelve miles north-east from this | thing was done. There was much more running at full 
e there lies upon the road to Calais speed to take up position than would have been attempted. 
town wise, and beyond that, along the line in our service, and, though an English spectator would miss 
for about four miles, a fine tract of open | the extraordinary precision with which movements are: 








eT 


some of the most distinguished per- 


i 


Lut 


fob. -- ing in surface, but admirably adapted for | effected by the troops of his own country, on the other hand 
themapenrring of troops. The greater portion of the land | the very absence of this might fairly be regarded as arising 


is jon, but.as the French system of agriculture | from the military instincts of the French soldier, enabling 
janet here at least encourage hedges and ditches, no ob- him in some degree to dispense with the more pedantic 
sraetions are offered to military operations thereby. Faney formalities of his profession. It was a fine sight to see 
therefore, overlooking an open district, intersected the dense masses of columns in which the Emperor threw; 
(ihe Calas road, with a few hamlets, farmhouses, and | forward his battalions, and the impetuosity with which they 
windmills.nestled on either side, the hollows filled oceasion- | made their advanee, now deploying rapidly into line and) 
ally with patches of wood, and the eye carried by the hum- throwing out skirmishers, now barely visible behind the 
nature of the ground over « succession of little valleys | shelter of some friendly height, against which the enemy’s 
tolowbeightsin thedistance. Over this expanse the harvest | guns thundered. The fusillade of musketry was hotly and 


bas terminated, and the scene, though not strikingly | wel] sustained by both sides at all the more warmly-dis- 
is ble from its unpretending character. Im- | puted positions. Sometimes volleys wereexchanged at close 
eit tee north of Marquise the two corps d’armee face | quarters; sometimes a steady rattle of file-firing was kept 


each other, that commanded by General de Schramm being | up; and, again, the din of mimie battle dwindled down to 
ree Boulogne from the direction of Calais, | an occasional dropping, shot. Over an extended line it 
while that of the Emperor has taken ee m toresist any | would be impossible to give a clear conception of the dif- 
forther advance. th had bivouacked on the spot, having | ferent manceuvres performed during a long advanee, but, 
marched thither on Thursday from the camps of Equihen | taken altogether, they must have left upon the minds. of 
athe one hand, and of Honvault on the other. As each | those who witnessed thema sense of being brought nearer 

holds about 10,000 men, there were somewhere near | to the realities of actual service than is usually the case 
onary o the field. The cavalry to the number of on such occasions. The French infantry soldier is so 
frem 2000 to came: from St. Omer and Montreuil, and martial looking a fire-eater, and so entirely at. home in 
there were sixor eight batteries of artiliery. The whole force | soldiering, that all ideas of the parade-ground vanish 
cut. was under 25, men. Schramm’s right rested on the when he takes the field. He does not ask you to imagine 
village of Bernes, and his left on the farm of Blacourt. The |a powerful enemy in fifty sappers, and a General of Dir 
Beene rep an the village of Hydriquent, and his left on | vision in the officer commanding them. Except. in the 
the 


abrook running through it, and, thus separated, | with cannon shot, and the killed and wounded, every detail 
amiited atran early hour yesterday morning the sigual is carried out. He bivouacks on the ground the night 
to begin the fight. As early as six o'clock the Emperor left | before. He fights at an hour when a feather-bed. soldier 
his hotelwith Prince Albert and an immense and brilliant | would be asleep. He executes manesuvres with an absence 
corttge:, His Majesty and the Prince travelled in the same | of rigorous formality which implies, not carelessness, but the 
oN ern dly cheered on their route. They | easy consciousness or perfect self-possession, and even to the 
ived.ati Marquise shortly after seven o'clock, and having ambulances and the supplies of the vivandiére, all that be 
mounted on. and proceeded to me ground the | requires attends him on the field. So, at least, it <=> 
mancayres. immediately commenced. What they were to lriday, when the Emperor drove Schramm’s corps 
te no one koew beforehand, for even in such matters the | again towards Calais. At one point, and of course only. by. a 
b-nea characteristic reserve. The fight opened pation of the line, were camel to receive the attack 
. the a on both sides, which was kept uP heavily | of cavalry, so that the movement oe we in me — 
sometime, Then the bugles and drums of the Emperor's | are fondest, and which we consider adds most to the effect 
an sthanst, which was finely executed, such displays, was hardly shown at all during the day, 
tach ‘ettalion- being brought forward in dense colamns, There was another circumstance which, perhaps, 1t may be 
prs Gari and throwing out its light company to | interesting to notice. Hitherto the French army has formed 
.While the guns still supported the movement. | its line three deep, like all other continental services, the first 
Afteram interval; the Jong lines of Schramm’s corps, drawn | two ranks to fire and the last to load ; whereas with us, the 
ae peste height, broke into columns, aud slowly | practice has always been to form line two deep, each line 
back - aemge The Emperor, directing his attack | Joading and firing for itself. On ne it was = em 
continuously his right, and pressing forward with his that the battalions under the Emperor's command—an 
cavalry, succeeded in homing Se aupenent's left. General | probably it was the same with Seven Schramm's corps also 
de Schramm nm changed his front, so as to face this —were drawn up twodeep, Technical and insignificant.as 
: ill, however, retreating. It would be | it may appear, this change is really one of great im 
to any precise topographical description of |in military tactics. The system of mancenvring, in dense 
he ete ih would be at all —— hensible, columas and deep. lines, besides —ie an army to va 
~ idea of a force driven back along loss of life under fire, accustoms the men to expect to 
% tight line of road, like that to Calais, and | closely backed up in the hour of peril, and prevents the gene- 
& district of country such as has been de-_ ral from extending his front seas to have the full benefit of 
Tetiting first on one side and then on the other, | his superior numbers, The reputation of the British infantry, 
a —y now in a wood, again in some small | wherever it has fought, is largely -” * - —— 
or other building or natural point of these strategical considerations; that of the French, on the 
not be very difficult to master. The ma- contrary has been achieved in disregard of it, ané upon en- 
P+ rae sa over +! erependd three or four ery oy mg grounds. .~ — the — pee _ 
SA ernie an infinite number of details into which | on Friday they appear to no longer in » to 
juimpumible to enter. It may, however, be stated, that in | advantages of os avr and prepared already, in.some 
‘osress of them a complete illustration was given, not respects, to adopt it. In their attachment to movements 
Catt dificult flanking movements by which the fate | executed in close column they still persevere, and it.formed 
‘aniing 16 so frequently decided, but also of the mode of | one of the most prominent characteristics of the manner in 
. French artillery, infantry, and cavalry in advance | which his corps was handled bythe Emperor. The immense 
Mim. The artillery arm of the service is evidently a | bodies of troops kept by the great military Powers.of the 
With one with the Emperor, and he used it on Friday | Continent probably render it necessary to maneeuyre in solid 
taken effect. The 12-pounder guns which he has | masses, for there are limits within which a. field of battle 
Freech Pallis to introduce give the field batteries of the | must be confined, and within these limits the saying of the 
tht it knee terrible power, which it did not fail to show | first Napoleon is still aecepted—"* that vietory is on the 
indeed inne how to use. Wherever a favourable posi- | of the strongest battalions.” A careful and candid observa- 
ad ’ there the guns were pushed forward with | tion, however, of the infantry evolutions on Friday suggests 
tame nt the firing was admirably sustained. Great strong doubts whether, with any number of, mea to-spare, 
nding n in the selection of sheltered yet com- | that frequent resort to the use of dense columns in face of an 
tack of whence to direct a cannonade, and in the | enemy is not attended with great eg _ Adva tri- 
od and the of tw i at i 








© hotly contested positions, one a umpbantly it may answer very well, n retreat heavy 
other a windmill, this was particularly con- | loss of life leads quickly to contusion, that agaim to panic, 
™, are gas, though considerably heavier than our | and total rout follows. The French army, as it showed 
Vichis drawn y the same number of horses, a result | itself on Friday, is a splendid force, worthy in.its effective- 
due to their being mounted on carriages with | ness of the great nation whose sword and shield itis. The 
exposes them more to the enemy’s shot, | infantry especially —— to great advantage; and, take 
has other disadvantages, but the range of the it altogether, probably there is no body of soldiers in. the 
"Bet inn Tenders increased weight of metal a matter of | world so well organised as the Chasseurs de Vincennes. It 
on, In the French artillery service, as in | may, however, permitted to Englislimen who witnessed 
inate tet seems hitherto to have been made to intro- | the sham fight to retain unabated confidence in the precise 
Stems no of springs, at least for the waggons. ‘here | school of discipline in which their own soldiers are trained ; 
thes tory’ reason why an improvement of the | for without such a system it would appear extremely diffi- 
Wanted. j adopted, and it appears to be quite as | cult to execute those delicate movements.in the face of:am 
Smad j Fas ir army as in ours, for, though the | enemy upon which the fate of battles so frequently turns. 
trout of Marquise is not so rough and broken as it} There were two regiments of Lancers. and two of Drm 
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of Ledquent. Between the ry lay a small | whistling of Minié bullets, the ploughing up of the ground} lin 
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aici annotate 
q except, an or 
Havi td fo convey tome idew ofthe ground : 
sham fight:took the manner in which it was con- 
ducted, —e extent to which the different — 
service ee ee ee 

who were ae sem Ef ee 
visitors. t ™m . as usual, 
the undress uniform of-a Generel of Division, wore ties Grand 
Cross of the Legion of Honour, was superbly mounted on a 
dark chesnut horse, and looked his share in the. 

of the day to tion. His seat on has been 


often was never more advantageously set off, 
ssonalinghoncicinteaenmandan nanan froma: pat 
to point, directing the movements of his troops. The 
habit of command seldom gives to any man @ ma 
precise, determined, and yet reserved and self- 
the Em exhibited on this remarkable occasion. 
ever be his talents.as a general, he aets the part of one 
marvellous propriety, and without a sign either of diffidence, 
fluster, or affectation. The Prince probably influenced by 
considerations of good taste, seliom came prominently for- 
ward during the day from the rest of the staff. He paid a 
short visit to General Schramm’s corps, and was thus enabled 
to watch the movements from that point of view which, on 
such occasions, is always the best. His Royal Highness wore 
over the undress uni of a Field-marshal the broad red 
riband with the Grand Cross of the Legion of Honour, A 
numerous and magnificent ige followed the Emper 

his Reyal guest as they passed point to point along the 


es. 
The sham fight terminated on the fine o of a 
= some = miles distant from the as ge ts it 
had commenced. Schramm’s corps holding the ridge-made 
a last stand against their opponents, who, steadily debouchirig 
from the woods below, at length drove them from their 


Ls 





position. The cool agreeable character of the weather added 
greatly to the enjoyment with which the whole was 

witnessed. At half-past 11 o'clock it. was over; and, / 
while the Emperor conducted his illustrious t to break- \ 


fast, prepared under tents in the hollow, troops, with 
that alscrity which distinguishes French soldiers lighted 
small fires of brushwood, had the vivandiéres’ ——— 
brcught into requisition, and effectually refreshed themse' 

after the labours of the morning. This was certainly one of 
the most instructive parts of the day’s ings, nor was 
it less so, on the return home, to see the quick way in which 


—— 


they came back to their ve ions before 
and ared to bivouack for the night. It is di 
for Englishmen, who have deri their ideas of military 


evolutions from field-days in the Parks, with a few thousand 
men at the most, to appreciate sueh a spectacle as that of 
yesterday without being present; but the characteristics of 
it arise mainly from two causes, from the open nature 
of the country here, which renders the movements of 
masses of tr comparative! 


— 
ey - 


it might perhaps be done, bat even there the destraction of 
property that would ensue renders it impossible to 
anything of the kind; and at Chobham it will re- 
membered 8,000 soldiers could hardly go a mile from their 
eamp without squeezing their way all kinds of 
natural obstructions. Here on stiecly , the two | 
positi up in 

they operated. They never 
appeared to fill apy part of it, and their numbers distributed 
over so wide an area told less strongly upon the eye than 
would have been the case within the narrower limits. On 
the other hand, however, the mimic view of warfare pre~ 
sented rose in truthful iveness, and the spectator was 
left to the undisturbed enjoyment of the udmirable sang+ 
Jroid with whieh the French army maneeuvres. 
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THE EMPEROR OF THE FRENCH AND HIS 
STUD. 


Tae Times gives a graphic account of the Emperor 
as he ap in that department of his state which 
is presi over by his Master of the Horse. It 
seems that “he isso well got up himself when om 
horseback, and is followed by so splendid a: retinue, 
that it is almost worth while to cross the Channel to 


the way, then the Em 
fully acknowledging 

passer-by; then the officers of his 
order, behind them.a small party: 
last of all the ‘ Cent-Gandesy 





nation to the cavalcade.” 
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868 THE LEADER. [Savoie 
> 
meen 
The Emperor has evidently profited by his resi- | and the trial took place before the Court of Assize. Evidence | of our coasts, and we should be compelled to rely enti 
“3s h ,”” | as to the marriage of M. and Madame Pavy was given, and | upon converting our merchant vessels, t} entirely 
dence in England to become a “judge of s horse the lady, who is now about thirty-four years of age, and ap- wont Out of en. 


and has adopted the English system of breeding and 
training with success. It is stated “that his splen- 
did stud of horses excited the admiration of Prince 
Albert and his suite, and is worthy of notice in con- 
nexion with his efforts to improve the breed of horses 
in France, 

“ The cavalry horses of the French army are mostly bred 
in Normandy, except the horses of the light cavalry, which 
come from Tarbes, near the Pyrenees, and which have a 
mixture of Arab blood. With many excellent qualities of 
endurance, the horses of the French cavalry are capable of 

t improvement in point of blood and bone, and Napo- 
leon’s attention is unceasingly directed to this object. Lar, 
purchases of English horses are frequently made by his 
agents, and, seeing the prices which are given for good 
steeds, and the rivalry which exists between the buyers for 
the French and German Governments to secure the best 
animals, some astonishment is expressed that English farmers 
do not more generally avail themselves of the facilities they 
possess for rearing first-rate horses for so certain and so good 
a market. Besides the haras of the Emperor, he has a stud 
and breeding establishment at St. Cloud, at which colts of 
extraordinary value are reared from a mixture of English 
and Arab blood. The Imperial stables at Boulogne, which 
are in close proximity to the Hotel Brighton, the Emperor's 
residence, are an extem coustruction of wood, erected in 
15 days, but extremely convenient and well arranged, and 
covering nearly half an acre of ground, They contain 36 
English saddle-horses for the use of the Emperor, his suite, 
pos ga tem 86 carriage-horses for the Emperor’s caléches, 
char-’-bancs, and other vebicles, and 20 post-horses. The 
Emperor’s chargers, reserved for his exclusive use at reviews 
and in the field, are six in number. eee all English, 
as are, indeed, the greater part of the saddle and carriage- 
horses, and as their former names are retained, and 7 
stall has the horse’s name painted over the animal's head, 
the English visitor might forget that he was in a foreign 
country, and imagine that he was walking through the 
stables of some English nobleman, The Emperor's favourite 
steed is a dark chestnut horse called Phillips, after Mr. 
Phillips, of Knightsbridge, of whom the Emperor purchased 
him. He is a noble and spirited animal, and is usually ridden 
by the Emperor when he reviews the troops, where he dis- 
— imself by his beautiful auction and by his habit 
of bowing and prancing when he approaches the colours of a 
regiment. As the Emperor at the same moment raises his 
hat, the horse and the rider appear to salute the colours 
together, to the great delight of the troops. Both the Em- 
= stud and establishment at St. Cloud and that at 

ulogne, are under the a of the premier 
piqueur of his Majesty, Mr. Gamble, who is well known to 
the English sporting world.” 





FRENCH MANNERS AND MORALS. 


Some time ago a trial took place before the civil 
tribunal, in which M. Pavy was plaintiff, and M. 
Privat, proprietor of the Hotel des Princes, Rue de 
Richelieu, was defendant. The facts out of which it 
arose were these :— 


Among the travellers arriving at the hotel of M. Privat 
was a lady whose maiden name was Soubiran, the daughter 
of a superior officer in the French army, and sister of the 
Princess Ghika, wife of the hospodar of Moldavia. This lady, 
still in the freshness of youth, and very handsome, bore the 
name of Madame Pavy, but whether as a widow, or as taking 
the name of some person with whom she had had relations 
not sanctioned by wedlock, did not transpire. After remain- 
ing some time at the hotel, M. Privat made her an offer of 
marriage, which was accepted, and as it is customary in 
France in the marriage contracts to mention the amount of 
fortune by the wife before marriage, in order that, 
in the event of the death or failure of the husband, she may 
make her claim, it was declared in that of M. Privat that his 
wife was possessed of 100,000f. in her own right. The 
marriage took place, and for some time nothing occurred to 
disturb the domestic felicity of M. Privat. He was at length, 
however, astonished by the visit of a M. Pavy, who declared 
himself to be the real husband of the lady calling herself 
Madame Privat. It was supposed, however, that M. Pavy 
was not very anxious to regain possession of his wife, and 
that by a —— sacrifice matters might have been 
arranged. The a on this subject—if there were 
any—failed, and M. Pavy, learning that in the marriage 
contract of M. Privat he had declared that his sup wife 
had brought to him 100,000f., M. Pavy commenced an action 
against him for this amount, on the ground that any money 
in the ion of Madame Pavy was the property of her 
husband, and that M. Privat, having acknowledged to have 
received 100,000f. from the wife of M. Pavy, was bound to 
restore it tohim. On the trial it was clearly proved that 
the marriage of M. and Madame Pavy was a legal one in 
every respect. a lived together as man and wife for 
some years without being married, but after this a marriage 
took place in England, all tbe necessary formalities required 
by the French law being complied with in France, and the 
parents of both the husband and the wife having given their 
consent. The only question, therefore, to be decided by the 
court was as to whether Madame Pavy, when she married 
M. Privat, had really been possessed of the 100,000 francs, 
a pene eee ee — the mention of this sum 

arr contract was a fiction. T i 

on the evidence adduced that M. Privat oh cee ey oan 
property with Madame Pav and the claim of the plainti 

was dismissed, the court declaring, however, at the same 
time that the marriage of Pavy was legal and that of Privat 
null. On the discovery of the marriage of Mdlle. Soubiran 
with M. Pavy, a separation took place between her and M. 
Privat, but it was stated on the trial by the counsel for the 
plaintiff that it was not real. This ended the affair before 


peared before the court in an elegant toilette, admitted that 
she had considered the marriage to be a legal one until M. 
Pavy himself declared that some of the necessary formalities 
had been wanting, and that she was perfectly free. This 
declaration was made according to the stat t of Mad 
Pavy, under the following circumstances :—There were oc- 
casional scénes de ménage, but nothing like a separation was 
tatked of, until one day a woman from the country called at 
the house, and asking for Madame Pavy, presented her with 
a chubby boy about two years old, ~~ Madame, I have | 
brought home your child from nurse.” Madame Pavy, who 
had never been blessed with the honours of maternity, saw 
that the woman had come by mistake to the — address, 
but made no observation of this kind to her. She desired | 
the woman to wait, and a few minutes afterwards M. Pavy 
returned. ‘‘ Your child is come,” said Madame Pavy. The | 
husband look confused, then became angry, acknowledged that | 
the child was his, and declared that he was free to do as he 
pleased, for the marriage was invalid, and Madame Pavy was | 
as free as himself. They then agreed to separate, and made 
a fair division of the little property that they possessed. | 
Madame Pavy, after the separation, paid a visit to i sister, 
the wife of the hospodar, and eventually found ber way to | 
the Hotel des Princes, where, thinking herself free, as she | 
declared, she contracted marriage with M. Privat. <A | 
brilliant defence was made for the prisoner by M. Lachaud, | 
and the jury, after deliberating for a quarter of an hour, re- | 
turned a verdict of acquittal. Madame Pavy, who during 
the trial was very calm, had a nervous attack when she | 
heard the verdict, and nearly fainted. The portion of the | 
court appropriated to the public was almost exclusively filled 
by ladies. 
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AMERICAN NEWS. | 


RIGHTS OF NEUTRALS. 
THERE has just appeared a portion of the recent corre- 
spondence between the Department of State and our diplo- 
matic representatives in Europe and the representatives of 
France, England, and Denmark, at Washington, on the 
subject of the rights of neutrals and the claims of belli- 
gerents in the existing war between Great Britain, France, 
and the Ottoman empire on the one side, and the Government 
of Russia on the other. 
Mr. Secretary Marcy, in acknowledging the satisfaction | 
with which the United States have received the declaration 
of France and England that, in the war with Russia, those 
Powers will recognise the doctrine that free ship make free 
pes reserving only the right of searching neutral vessels 
or articles contraband of war, and of preventing neutrals 
from bearing the enemy's despatches, and from breaking an 
effective blockade of the enemy's ports, regrets that the con- 
currence of those great maritime Powers in a principle for | 
which the United States have so long and so strenuously 
contended as a neutral right should be limited to its practical 
observance only during the present war, inasmuch as an 
unconditional sanction of it, combined with such practical | 
observance, would have caused it to be henceforth recognised | 
throughout the civilised world as a general principle of inter- | 
national law. The exemption of the property of neutrals, | 
not contraband, from seizure and confiscation when laden 
on board an enemy's vessel is a right now generally recog- 
nised by the law of nations; and it would seem that exemp- | 
tion of enemies’ property on board a neutral vessel, which | 
is granted for the present war, was only a just concession to ; 
the great interest of commerce, demanded by the enlight- | 
ened spirit of the age. The right of search is at best an 
odious right, the exercise of which is liable to involve the | 
neutral in serious difficulty with the belligerent, rendering 
it, therefore, the interest of both parties that it should be 
restricted within the narrowest limits, and should result in 
seizure only when that act of high-handed power may tend 
directly to cripple the enemy and diminish his means and 
faculty of resistance. Though the right, which the law of 
nations, as interpreted by elementary writers and by decisions 
of Courts of Admiraliy allows, of searching neutral vessels 
for articles contraband of war, and for enemies’ goods, is 
so far modified during the present war, by the consent of 
England and France, as to exempt from seizure and contis- 
cation enemies’ property under a neutral flag, nevertheless, 
the right to search for and seize articles contraband of war 
on board of neutral vessels still exists, and this implies also 
the right on the part of the belligerent exercising the search 
to ascertain the character of the neutrals cargo. It is con- 
sidered a settled point by the British Admiralty Courts that 
persistent resistance to lawful search subjects the neutral 
vessel so offending to confiscation. 
At the commencement of the war, a conversation oc- 
curred between the United States’ Minister at London, Mr. 
Buchanan, and the Earl of Clarendon, British Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, on the general subject of pri- 
vateering. The British Minister warmly commended those 
treaties of the United States with foreign nations which 
respectively contain a stipulation providing for the! 
punishment as pirates of citizens of the neutral nation | 
party to such treaty who shall accept letters of marque 
to cruise against the property of the other party peing a | 
belligerent, and would gladly, Mr. Buchanan thought, have 
negotiated for the total suppression of privateering. But 
the American Minister, although admitting that the prac- 
tice was subject to great abuses, and little in conformity 
with the spirit of modern civilisation, could not hold out 
the expectation that the United States would agree to its 
suppression, unless, perhaps, in the event that naval 
Powers would go one step further, and consent that war 
against private property should be abolished altogether on 
the ocean, as it had already been upon the land. By so com- 
prehensive a reform only could the United States maintain 
its relative efficiency and ability to cope in arms with tbose 
Powers. The great superiority of their navies renders the 
employment of privateers by them a matter of little mo- 
ment. In case of war with the United States, they have 








the civil tribunal, but the procureur impérial announced his 
intention of prosecuting Madame Pavy on a charge of bigamy, 


eruisers to despatch against our commerce in every sea, 
while our own navy is scarcely adequate for the protection 


| their country. Its birthplace is unknown, 
| sprang from sources which defy inquiry. 


| grand council. 


ployment by the war, ee privateers, to inflict upon 
commerce any corresponding annoyan 

It is doubtful whether the United States. Gorernsearetin 
ever consent to this suggestion of Mr. Buchanan, to 
war against private pro on the ocean altogether, 
Secretary Marcy says the Govemnmenh is not 
listen to any proposition for a total suppression =, 
ing; that it would not enter into any convention to 
clude itself from resorting to the merchant marine 
country in case it should become a belligerent party “| 
in laying restraints upon our own citizens wpeenan 
from engaging in foreign privateer service, our laws fen. 
ther, perhaps, than those of any other nation; and m= 
upon citizens, but upon all persons resident wht 
limits, engaged in equipping privateers, receiving oun. 
sions, or enlisting men therein for the purpose of taki 
part in any foreign war, they impose severe penalties, =_y 

The National Intelligencer, American Paper, i : 
the correspondence, says— ; 

“It indicates a most liberal and just spiri 
of England and France, and Mr. Mare pod 
pated the ‘ cordial consent and co-operation of Russia: for 
since these documents were communicated to -; 
treaty has been concluded with that Power sf : 
the freedom of the seas—that free shi 
and that there shall be no privateering at ing the eae 
of the — war. Thus the pacific dispositions of Russia, 
expressed many years since, have been rendered practical 
oa effective. ee: ; 

“The result of the arrangement is, that there are to be 
no letters of marque issued to private armed vessels during 
the pending war between the great Powers of Enrope. 
These are, indeed, in the words of one of our foreign re. 
presentatives, ‘ triumphs of the enlightened age over histori 
reminiscences.’ ” 
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THE KNOW-NOTHINGS IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 
(From the Times.) 

A party has within this year s up in 
United States which, wet aa ae of 5 ang 
nothings,” is exercising a material influence on pub- 
lic opinion, and controlling most of the elections. 
In the Eastern states they rule supreme. In New 


| York and Philadelphia they are a most formidable 


body, and in Virginia and the Southern states they 
are making rapid strides. But in the west, where 
the great mass of emigrants settles, their influence 
is the more extraordinary, and in that district their 
success has been unparalleled. 

There has been for many years in the United 
States a party which clang to the old revolutionary 
prejudice against foreigners, and has never desisted 
from protesting against the naturalization laws. In 
the year 1835 it took form as the native American 
Association, the principal object of which was de- 
clared to be the exclusion from office of persons of 
foreign birth. In their address to the of the 
United States that Association set fort abuses 
which had grown up under the naturalization laws 
and the appointments of foreigners to office, and ap- 
pealed to Americans of all parties to correct these 
abuses. ‘The Society met with no great success; It 
was distrusted by both Whigs and Democrats; and 
it soon closed a short and inglorious existence, Since 
its death foreigners have, up to a late period, not 
only enjoyed freedom from molestation, but great 
advances have always been made by candidates for 


| the office of President both to the Ipish and German 


parties, whose votes have been rewarded by places 
lavishly bestowed on them. 
It is difficult to say which of many causes has 
brought the Know-nothing party into existence. 
Archbishop Hughes’s attempted interference oo 
the State schools and his paper war with Gener’ 
Cass aroused a very angry feeling. 10 Gavazt! 
riots produced a deep dislike to the religion he de- 
nounced; for many months each succeeding ee 
has witnessed a preaching in the park, genera'y 
ending in a street row. Irish riots in New = 
have also caused considerable hostility to the offend- 
ing race. : 
In the early part of this year the Know -nothing 
party was formed. Its name is derived from & por 
tion of their oath, wherein they declare that t 
will know nothing against the duties they per | i 
It is r 
on a feeling of aversion to foreigners generally, . 
to Irish and Roman Catholics in particular ors 
secret society, and its members are bound by i 
both to secrecy and obedience. There 18 & — 
council for each State, and subordinate courte the 
be instituted in any locality under chartet ® 
Each candidate for admission mim 
be introduced by a member, and yr negative t 
blackball. It is supposed to aim at the . 
of the old notainatia laws, under which foreign 
must have resided fourteen years 10 the Coane 
fore being admitted to the rights of oe abolition 
They are also believed to aim at tonal States. 
of the Roman Catholic church in the are one 
They have secret signs _ h hae a 
and disciplined, and act welltogether. i 
Such . the constitution, such are the aims of 71 
Association, which threatens a perilous Presi- 
races and creeds in the struggle for the next 
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the water became in a most filthy and unhealthy 


_———————EEE <a ee — 
and in the hing elections. They profit | week ending Saturday last 3413 died, or 2165 more 
warning of the Native American Association, than have on an average died in the corresponding week of | condition. 


y exercise their influence negatively. They start 
wo eats ot thei own, but throw the weight of 
S influence into the scale of him who comes 

to their views. Remembering that the society 


E 


{ 


8 


iH 


one, it is therefore easy to perceive how 
important an influence it ——- over a elections. 
abstaining from presenting themselves as a tar- 
By elude cade, while their power is wielded 
we ecient] in the dark. They have already 
ell into the midst of the Democratic 
filles tke * he Declaration of Independence fo- 
From t 
camp have almost invariably allied themselves to 
that party and to repudiate foreigners now would 
that . ly cause its dissolution. The Demo- 
atic Republican General Committee has therefore 
met at Tammany Hall and entered its solemn pro- 
against the w-nothings. 
ern Whigs remain descendants of the old anti- 
. allied with the old native Ameri- 
—_ and both from instinct and party preju- 
di . by a general distaste for races, whose 
a have generally been found in the democratic 
ranks. With the Whig party, therefore, have the 
Know-nothings allied themsclves, and the success of 
union has been most signal. 
At Washington, Philadelphia, and Baltimore they 
have carried their candidates for municipal offices 
the Government. 
rt of this month the city and county 
ntey aes of Congress and county offic ers 
mem ss ¢ "ers 
at St. Louis, in the State of Missouri. 
Benton, a distinguished Democrat, who 
i. , g ] 
had been successful at the last election, and whose 
term had expired, was the democratic candidate, to 
the city in Congress, and the Irish and 
Germans voted for him. Kennet was the Whig can- 
didste, whose name the Know-nothings also had at 
the head of their ticket. Every exertion was made 
by the democratic party, and an immense number of 
Irishmen working on the railroads were brought up- 
wards of 100 miles to vote for their candidate. The 
result was a signal defeat, for Kennett, the Know- 
ing protégé, was returned to Congress with 6,261 
votes, while his opponent, Benton, lost the seat 
which he had previously filled, having polled but 
P J P 
5,84. In the county the Know-nothing party was 
equally successful. No sooner was the result known 
than a fearful riot took place at St. Louis, and dur- 
ing twodays a battle was fought between the Know- 
nothings on one side and the Irish and Germans on 
the other. 


The fight commenced at five o'clock on the Mon- 
day and is said to have originated with an 
Trishman, who stabbed an American in the back. 
This was the signal for a general row. An infuriated 
crowd rushed at him, crying “ Kill him, kill him!” 
The Irishman ran for his life, but the mob soon over- 
tk him, and (to use an American phrase), “just 
cuthim up.” The general work of destruction then 
commeneed; houses were sacked and burnt, and men 
shot like dogs in the street. The Americans attacked 
the offlee of the Anzeiger des Westens, the editor of 
which had made himself most obnoxious to the 
Know-nothing party ; a great fight took place here, 
and the doors and windows were battered in. Even- 
tually, on Wednesday night, quiet was somewhat 
restored, and the Major obtained the assistance of 
1000 citizens to maintain order. About 20 were 
killed, and an immense number wounded. 

How long is this embittered feeling to last, and 
bow long will the ascendancy of the Know-nothing 
party continue? As a party it seems created merely 
todestroy, and has no fixed policy of its own. It is 

® an unreasoning hatred of foreigners, and 
would sacrifice a whole body for the faults of a few 
it its members. One thing, however, is quite cer- 
tan it has or in its ranks an immense number 
» It is perfectly organised, and at the 

dedtions for Congress this von hoor and at the Pre- 
Mial election in 1856, the scenes enacted at St. 
Lmis will be repeated in all parts of the Union, and 


an war commenced of which no man can 


see the end. 
ge census of 1850 shows that the white popula- 
of the United States then amounted to 19,553,058 
these 17,279,875 were American born; 
535 were born in foreign countries ; and 32,648 
fan eperted unknown as to their nativity. Since 
out Petiod the foreign population has been largely 
Pettons of 
May be stated at 3,500,000. 





PUBLIC HEALTH.—THE CHOLERA. 

Tatas is every reason to believe that the cholera is 
stuting, The state of the weather, the sanitary pre- 
tions, and the absence of any public alarm ap- 
} Maching a “panic,” have combined to check the 
tease, 


Ihe Reitrar-General’ Return states :— 
Popalation of London exceeds 2,362,236 ; and in the 


immigration, so that the number of | 
oreign birth now in the United States | 


former years. 

“But in the week —y September 8th, 1849, when 
cholera raged, 3183 persons died, so, allowing for increase of 
population, the rate of mortality for the week is lower than 
the rate of 1849. 

“2050 persons, namely, 954 males, 1096 females, 614 
children under 15 years +H} age, 1128 men and women of 15 
and under 60, and 287 old people, have died of cholera; 276 
persons have died of diarrhea. 

“The deaths from cholera in the last nine weeks have 
been 5, 26, 133, 399, 644, 729, 847, 1287, 2050; and in 
the aggregate 6120 persons have lost their lives by the 
disease, 

“The sun has had great power, but clouds and fogs have 
intervened ; no rain has fallen; the wind has been dry ard 
languid, the electricity positive, but the temperature of the 
air and of the Thames is declining. 

“Active measures have been adopted by the Board of 
Health for combating the present epidemic, and for obtaining 
by all the agents and instruments that science has now at 
command such a thorough knowledge of the conditions that 
lend power to this enemy as will enable us to oppose it with 
advantages that are not now possessed. 

“The decline of the temperature, the analogy of the two 
epidemics of 1832 and 1849, as well as the remedial mea- 
sures that are now brought into operation, justify us in anti- 
cipating that the epidemic will, ere long, gradually subside. 


In the meantime the zeal and watchtulness neither of the | 2 


local authorities, of the heads of manufactories, nor of the 
heads of families, should be slackened for a moment.” 

The following list exhibits the deaths from cholera in 
London during last week, showing the elevation in feet above 
Trinity high-water mark, the population in 1851, and the 
number of deaths from cholera registered in each sub- 
district; with the average annual value of houses in each 
district ; 

“ West districts, elevation above Trinity high-water mark, 
28 feet; population in 1851, 376,527; deaths, 545. North 
districts, elevation, 135 feet; population, 490,396; deaths, 
208. Central districts, elevation, 49 feet; population, 
393,256; deaths, 117. East districts, elevation, 26 feet; 
population, 485,522; deaths, 208. South districts, elevation, 
6 feet; population, 616,635; deaths, 972.” 





To assist in the investigation of the epidemic out- 
break in the region lying between Regent-street, 


Sie Penlonts Hall ald, De wes mt anxious to do every- 
thing in power to assist in checking evils of the kind 
mentioned, or in puneting, any nuisances which might be 
considered detrimental to the public health; but he wished 
it to be known that that d ment had no control over the 
Commissioners of Sewers. He knew that the Commissioners 
of Sewers were most anxious to do their duty, and to see 
their works carried out properly and efficiently, and, at the 
same time, as expeditiously as possible, but the task was 
such a heavy one that they could not do all wished. 
In any future legislation upon the subject, it be neces- 
sary to place the district sewers u the control of the 
local authorities, and make them responsible for the 
management of the sewage of their respective district 

the main sewers should be placed under the control of a 
central board, in accordance with the recommendations of the 
Royal commission appointed to inquire into the 


of London. It would, in his (Sir Benjamin Hall's) opinion, 
be quite impossible to secure anything like a sanitary condi- 
tion of the inhabitants of the metro Rs unless they attained 
three great objects—first, that the Thames should be puri- 


fied by the construction of intercepting sewers ; second, 
onaty sinneh should have a sewer run throngh it; third, that 
the owner of every house should be compelled to make a 
drain from his house tothat sewer, which drain should be 
properly trapped, thus abolishing all cesspools. The whole 
uestion of offensive trades must also come under considera- 
tion; and, if those trades were to be itted in the metro- 
polis, all the appliances that art and science could suggest 
must be enforced for the purpose of preventing the annoy- 
ances to which the public were at present exposed. Another 
and very important inquiry must also be instituted when 
Parliament assembled as to how far the metropolitan water 
companies had complied with the engagements entered into 
in 1852. The period of three years given to the water com- 
panies to bring their supplies from beyond the tidal influence 
of the Thames, and from other sources, expired next session, 
and a question so important to the sanitary condition of the 
public as to the water supply must be fully gone into, The 
whole subject of sanitary reform, and the amendment of the 
Board of Health Act and the Nuisance Removal Act should 
be considered as soon as that board could have any leisure, 
so that bills upon those important subjects might be brought 
| in early in the ensuing session. At that moment, however, 
it was impossible to do more than attend to the present 
apie and reply to the innumerable letters which reached 
{the board, and which were much increased in consequence 





Golden-square, Oxford.street, and Wardour-street, | of persons writing to them on subjects which did not come 
the Registrar General has thought it right to publish, | under the jurisdiction of the department. It must be recol- 
as a special appendix to his weekly return, all the | lected that he (Sir Benjamin Hall) had only been at the 





deaths from cholera and diarrhea that have been 
registered in the three weeks, extending from 
August 19th to September 9th, in the five adjoining 


sub-districts, of Berwick-street, of Golden-square, | 


of St. James’s-square, of St, Anne, Soho, and of All 
Souls, Marylebone, where many of the patients died 
in Middlesex Hospital. 

This is a very lengthy document containing accu- 
rate details on each case. In Berwick-street, the 
population being 10,798—the deaths were in the last 
week 133; St. James’s-square, population 11,469— 


deaths, 5; Golden-square, population 14,139—deaths, | 


149; St. Anne, Scho, population 17,335—deaths, 27 ; 
All Souls, Marylebone, population, 28,841—deaths, 
64. 

It appears that unprofessional treatment of cholera is 
practised. Mr. T. Wakley, the coroner, held a protracted 
inquiry at the Wheatsheaf public-house, Purser’s-cross, 
Fulham, last week, concerning the death of a maiden lady, 
named Ann Collyer, aged 49 years, of St. Peter’s-villas, 
Purser’s-cross, who died from a severe attack of Asiatic 
cholera. The affair has created considerable sensation in 
Fulham, in consequence of its being alleged that the Rev. 
Mr. Garratt, incunibent of St. John’s, Fulham, had adminis- 


tered to the deceased a quantity of Captain Waterton’s | 


cholera medicines, in opposition to the faculty of the district, 
and had caused death. There were several medical gentle- 
men present at the inquest, as also Capt. Waterton. The evi- 


dence went to show that although a medical man was in at- | 


tendance on the deceased, the Rev. Mr. Garratt administered 
“cholera powders” to her. Mr. Garratt himself stated that 
he had been visiting the house in consequence of the illness of 
the deceased's sister, and when the former was taken ill he 
visited her, remained all night with her, and she took Captain 
Waterton’s medicines every quarter of an hour, having sent 
for them previous to his arrival. She was soon out of danger, 
recovering and getting stronger; but in a few days had a 
relapse, caused as he believed by her taking opium pills, and 
“ doctoring herself.” Captain Waterton’s medicines were 
again used by her, in which Mr. Garratt said he had himself 
great faith, and she persevered in taking them till her death. 
—The case was adjourned, in order that an analysis might 
be made of the stomach, and to ascertain whether the 


| « powders” had anythiag to do with the death. 
, 


| 


| 
| 


DEPUTATION TO THE BOARD OF HEALTH. 
An expression of opinion, indicating purpose on 


| the part of the Board of Health, was given by Sir 





Benjamin Hall, in his answer to a deputation from 
All Saints, Poplar, which complained of the state of 
the sewage throughout the district in question, but 
more especially of the open sewers in North-street, 
and King-street. They desired that the Board of 
Health should, if it had the power, interpose its au- 
thority, so as to compel a more efficient drainage 
and sewage of the district, without which it was im- 
possible the health of the district could be preserved. 
Another ground of complaint was, that a large 
amount of sewage was turned into the canal, and 


| head of that office about three weeks; that the law was most 
| imperfect; that when he entered upon office the cholera was 
on the increase; and that he had to make all the necessary 
arrangements for meeting the disease and checking it as far 
|as possible. This, he was happy to say, had been 
to a very great extent, and he had been, generally speaking, 
ably and cheerfully assisted by the local authorities. The 
| geritlemen of the deputation would see that at that time the 
Board of Health ia not control the Commissioners of 
| Sewers, but he should be happy at all times to receive sug- 
| gestions from local authorities which they conceived would 
in any way tend to promote the public health and improve 
| the sanitary condition of the people. 





| The cholera seems to become more enigmatical 
| than ever-—a gentleman writing from the St. James’s 
district, mentions some points of difference between 
the character of the disease in 1849 and 1853, and in 
| the present year. He says:— 


1. The pain to the sufferers has been comparatively 
trifling. ‘They have generally been able to understand and 
| enter into all that was said to them. At the other times the 
agony of the cramp and convulsions was ov ering. 
2. The diarrheea and sickness have been often very slight, 

| even in fatal cases. 

3. The livid hue of the skin and coldn which I had 
|thought inseparable from cholera, have been frequently ab- 
| sent, and there has been neither discoloration nor extreme 
' coldness up to the hour of death. 
| 4. Death has come on very ste+lthily, so that persons have 
| sunk rapidly who were thought by all about them to be in a 
| hopeful state. 

The remarkable difference between the type of the disease 
| in its first great outbreak a fortnight since, when it seemed 
jungovernable, almost all dying who were attacked, and in 

the mild form of the last few days, will, doubtless, be made 
| the subject of close investigation. 
| The pestilence has been stayed. 


| 





It is said that the cholera has become epidemic in Liver- 
| pool, and that the disease is decidedly on the increase in 
jcertain districts of the town. The great majority of the 
cases are confined to Scotland and Vauxhall wards, where 
| fever and diseases of all kinds have always abounded. Still 
the epidemic would seem to be spreading. — 

|. The cholera continues its ravages in various parts of Scot- 
| land, but on the whole both its area and its intensity seem to 
jhave somewhat diminished during the past week. In 
| Glasgow, the number of deaths bas fallen considerably below 
ithe average of the last week or two. In Greenock, the 
|deaths from cholera during August amounted to 52. At 
Campsie and Kirkintilloch, the disease has been a severe, 
jand in various parts of Argylishire it has exhibited itself— 
|not, however, with any great virulence. At Perth, there 
| have been since the outbreak of the disease 55 cases and 21 
deaths, and 24 cases remain under treatment. 

The accounts from the north of Ireland are also more 

| satisfactory. 


ult., publishes a state- 


of the 22nd 
The Montreal Herald, os clty during the 


ment of the ravages of the cholera in 
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present season,‘and also a ag gg a The magistrate advised the prisoner to pluck up a little 
the years —- 1849, and 1854. The number | psy 4 and despise one who seemed to care so tor 
deaths in 1882, for a period of twenty-two weeks, was 1895 ; | him as his wife had done. ery ees 
in 1834, seven weéks, 913; in 1849, seven 406; and| The prisoner was discharged on putting in bail to keep the 
for eight weeks in cag} qeenee org a mee peace. 

—The disease. shown the roster 
— oe A singular case of suicide has occurred in Chelsea. 


t violence within a short: of its appearance. In 
832, the Gay of the greatest mortality was the 19th of 
June, and the ninth or tenth <A the Fisane. The 
number of deaths that day was no less than 149. 





The President of the Board of Health has issued a 
cireular to the medical asking their co- 
operation in the formation of a record of cures of 


choleraic diseases, their treatment, and results, and | ¥ 


states that a form of return has been prepared, and 
will be issued to all qualified practitioners. 





OUR CIVILISATION, 
Av Marlborough-street, James Buckton, No. 14, 
Castle-street, eating-house keeper, has been com- 
mitted for trial, charged with having forcibly vio- 
lated Harriet Wynn, a girl sixteen years of age, his 
servant. 


At the Westminster Police-court the second act of 
the Drama of the Courier and the Farmer's Wife has 
been played. 

On the day appointed for the re-examination of 
the alleged Massey Edwards, charged with robbing a 
Mrs. Skirvins, of 4L. 10s., the utrix and her 
witnesses, accompanied by Mr. Bussell, her solicitor, 
attended at twelve o’clock. The accused, when called 
upon, was not in attendance 





ted the aceused was not there, as he 


Mr. Bussell 
had very little doubt that he could show that he was a person 
of notoriously bad character, and had recently undergone 
nine Tronths’ fora felony. 

Mr. Bi ip intimated that from the intelligence that had 
reached him t 


could a little doubt, either, about the 
character of Mrs. Skirvins, she had pretended to 
be sovrespectable. He did not think that when the history 
of Mrs. Skirvins’s former habits and life was revealed there 
would be much chance of prosecuting the accused with 


success. 

Mr. Bussell said that the accused had been guilty of gross 
a and he was armed with evidence to con- 
firm Mrs. Skirvins’s account, and it was due to the — 
of the house where this had occurred to say, that she was 
not aware of what was going on. 

Mr. Broderi dheerved thet if the accused's recognizances 
were estrea and if, as Mr. — wey 
ings should be taken to recapture the accused, both prose- 
oun and accused were such bad characters that no jury 
could be expeeted to eonvict. 

Mr. Bussell insisted on going on with the prosecution. 

The necessary instructions for the apprehension of Ed- 
wards were then issued. 

At the Lambeth Police Court, on Monday, Mr. 
William Smith, of John’s-hill, Wandsworth, sixty 
years of age, who described himself as a commission 
agent, was placed at the bar on a charge of stealing 
three gold rings, of the value of 20s., and 5s. 6d. in 
cash, the property of Miss Louisa White, at a coffee- 
house, No. 51, im the London-read, Southwark. 

The complainant, a fashionably-dressed and rather good- 
looking fernale, who described herself as a cap-maker, re- 
siding at 38, Uxbridge-street, Newington-causeway, deposed 
thaton the preceding afternoon she went as far as Green- 
wich, to take the fresh air, andon her return she met the 
pon close to the Elephant and Castle, when he addressed 

ver, and after some conversation they went together to a 
coffee-honse in the London-road, and then he proposed to 
remain with ber for the night, and they engaged a bed there, 
The witness here went into a long and minute detail of what 
transpired for upwards of an hour while they remained 
there, and concladed by saying, that when the prisoner was 
going away in an hour, though he had arranged to:stop fi 
the night, she missed three gold rings, which she had 
on the table, and, subsequently, 5s 6d., which ha 
taken from the pocket of the dress she had taken off. 

The avcused (a married man), and who seemed 
rather disturbed by the publicity of the affair, prin- 
cipally on account of his wife, denied that the charge 
was anything but an attempt at extortion, and stated 
that it was preferred only out of revenge for his 
having detected the “lady” in robbing him. Certain 
doubts being thrown on the character of the com- 

lainant by the police, the magistrate believed Mr. 

Smith's. story, and discharged him. 


ced 
been 





At Clerkenwell, a case of violated domestic happi- 
ness, ending in an attempt at a novel mode of suicide, 
has been brought forward. William Pickles, aged 
33, a 44, Smike-street, Kent-road, was 
charged with attempting to:commit suicide. He had 
thrown himself on rails of the Northern Railway, 
at King’s-cross Station, awaiting destruction by the 
first train :— 

The prisoner cried, and said, in defence, he was very 
sorry; but the fact was that he was dotingly and foolishly 
fond of his wife, who had ran away with another man, and 
not being able to find her, he became miserable, had drunk 
rather freely, and wandered about until he arrived at the 
railway, when, being tired of his life, and seeing the train 
approaching, he thought lying on the line would be a speedy 


me: hod of self-destruction. 


Miss Pheebe Todd was celebrated as ‘‘the most 
beautiful girl in Chelsea.” Her father insisted on 
her ‘marrying a man of great wealth, who was to 
take her to India. She disliked the match, but her 
father was relentless, and with the bridegroom went 
to Doctors’-commons for the license. 

“ Whilst they had gone for this instrument the unhappy 
01 lady retived to the water-closet and ended her 
miseries by nearly severing her head from her body. An 
inquest was held on the body, and a verdict of ‘ Temporary 
insanity’ was found. The neighbours who applied for ad- 
mission at the inquest were refused, on the plea of the 
drawing-room being full. The unfortunate young lady was 
baried at St. Luke’s Church, Chelsea, on Tuesday, and long 
before the hour of interment the space opposite Mr. Todd’s 
house was crowded with females of all classes. As soon as 
Mr. Todd showed himself, the females hissed, and this con- 
duct was followed throughout to the church, when the 
police had to use their staves to keep the women from actual 
violence.” 


At Preston, Owen M‘Culloch, a tailor, killed his 
daughter, a child of ten years old. He came home 
one night, and being provoked because a man had 
fetched away a ferret during his absence, M‘Culloch 
rose, with a stick in his hand, to strike his daughter, 
who sat on a chair nursing an infant. The mother 
stepped between them and received a blow on the 
eye. She says she did not see whether her husband 
struck deceased or not. In the affray, however, 
both the child and the chair she sat on fell. When 
taken up the child was found to be insensible, and 
death d i diately. He has been committed 
for trial. 


Another offering was about to be made to the domestic 
Moloch according to the records of the Marylebone Police 
Court. Ann Parker, a married woman, was charged with hay- 
ing attempted to drown her twochildren, Heary Parker, aged 
six years, and Thomas Parker, aged four years, by throwing 
thein into the Regent’s-canal, Regent’s-park. The prisoner, 
who was of short stature, and whose right eye was blackened 
and swollen, as if from the effect of some severe blow, was 
accompanied by her children, who stood on either side of her, 
and exhibited the most sincere affection to their parent, 
which ‘was plainly reciprocal on her part.—A_ policeman 
stated that he saw one child in the water, and the woman 
about to throw in the other. He interposed, and she offered 
some resistance, and said that if he had not made his ap- 

nce at the time he did, it was her intention to have 
drowned the child she had in her arms and then to have 
thrown herself into the canal. When he got to the top of the 
bank she tried to release herself from him, and partially 
succeeded to run down the bank. He had much didiculty 
in takigg her to the station-house, where, while the charge 
was bemg taken, she again said that she intended to do for 
the two children. She was there very violent, and it took 
tisree policemen to place her in her cell. She afterwards said 
shecame from Plaistuw, in Essex, and that her husband had 
deserted her, and that he had done so several times. 





The Working Man’s Kmigration Society is gaining 
an unenviable notoriety. A complaint was made by 
an intended emigrant at Clerkenwell Police-court, 
that he was unable to get back some subscriptions he 
had made to the society, for the purpose of being 
conveyed to Australia. A summons was granted 
against the secretary. Shortly after this complaint 





was made, Mr. Francis Coleman Soper, the secretary 


of the society, was placed at the bar charged by Mrs. 


| Eliza Skinner, a handsome young woman, with 
having violently and indecently assaulted her as 
| follows :-— 

“Tlive at No. 18, Bedford-street, Red Lion-square, where 
the Working Man’s Emigration Society is held. 1 lodge 
with my husband and family at the top part of the house. 
The defendant is the landlord of the house. On Friday last 
I was in the wash-house when Mr. Soper came in and took 
hold of me. I pushed him away. He wanted me to kiss 
him, and he asked me to kiss him; I told him of his brutal 
conduct towards me, and said it was cruel. I asked him 
whether he bad forgotten his cruelty towards me on the 
Monday before. He said he did not remember. I told him 
his conduct had been cruel to me all the week. He said, 
‘What dirty petticoats you have got on,’ and he pulled me 
about and broke my stay-bone, and bruised me. He ran away. 
He then went away into his office. My child, three years 
of age, was in the yard when he ill- me, and screamed. 
On Monday he pulled me inte his office, and shut me in. I 
saw no more of him until Friday, My husband was up- 
stairs and heard the screams of the child, and saw the de- 
fendant ill-using me. My husband spoke to him, and he 
denied it, and said it was an attempt to extort money from 
him. I had plained to my husband of the defendant’s 
conduct towards me.” 

The defendant denied the charge, said it was 
trumped for the purpose of extortion, and accused 
Mrs. Skimmer of previous levity. He also sought to 
prove an “alibi.” The case was remanded for 
inquiry. 

On ast ent day witnesses were called, who 
proved an “alibi,” apparently not very much to the 
satisfaction of the magistrate, and Mr. Soper was dis- 
charged. 











a mother’s tea-caddy. 
at t ictoria Theatre, but attempted hoot the 
iceman ee loaded with small shet, which 

e stated “he t to shoot hi 
He was remanded. rp meee 





The Rev. Henry Herring, a man of 
England, and formerly eurute of Neh Pickenham, the Chath x 
was charged before the Norwich magistrates with Kertak, 
the streets. On Sunday morning, as the-c 
leaving the cathedral, the prisoner was standing in frogt 
the great west door with the following placard a 
front of him :—* ‘ The Lord ordained that ia 
the Gospel should live of the Gospel.’ The Gs 
land withholds from me the justice of that 
the civil law grants to the common murderer! ‘Bach is the 
spirit of that Church which, ory theese. 
to repentance. I have spent 1800J. in ‘and hare 
been driven to pass three nights in the streets of Honan 
and six nights in the lock-up (a hole where there is anis 
straw laid upon the stone floor), solely for the want of better 
and proper accommodation. The mayor and 
have encouraged ine to apply to every one that has a heart tp 
feel for the miseries of a fellow-creature. T earnestly solicit 
the sympathy and charity of an enlightened Public, to ensble 
me to live day by day, and to defend - from the 
tyranny and persecution of the Bishop of Norwich ye 
wich-street, Sept. '9.—Hewry Heertne.” The carsewas 
alleged to be the smallness of the prisoner's ‘salary (12l.4 
year), as usher ina school. He was discharged oa promis. 
ing to give up vagrancy, 

The following appears in the Cork Ezaminer:—“ Ag in. 
vestigation of g private nature was held on Saturday at the 
Police-office, in which a man named Noonan, who was stated 
to be a farmer living at Silverspring, was charged with 
having violated the person of a young nae Jane 

abont fourer fire 
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Taylor, on the evening of Wednesday last, 

o'clock. As the witness herself described it, the ‘prisoner 
commenced ‘ romping’ with her and the other gitly but after 
the ‘ romping’ had ceased the other girls went awag, and the 
eR was also preparing to leave, when the prisoner 
oeked the gate upon her, and, as she swore, forcibly effected 
his purpose. The case is not yet decided. 





OVER-LEGISLATION. 

Tre magistrates are still being called on to detide 
questions under the new Sunday Closing Act. Atthe 
Thames Police Court, on Monday, Mr. George Rixythe 
landlord of the King George public-house in Night- 
ingale-lane, which separates the London-dock from 
the St. Katharine-dock, in the parish of St. Botalph 
Without, Aldgate, appeared before Mr. Ingham to 
answer a summons taken out by Inspector March, of 
the H division, which charged him with unlewfally 
opening his house for the sale of wine, spirits, beer, 
and other fermented and distilled liquors, after the 
hour of ten at night, on Sunday, the 3rd instant. 

It was proved that the defendant, his wifeand 
three other persons, were in the house: on the'table 
was a glass with gin-and-water. In his defente he 
said that about half-past nine o’clock a gentleman 
introduced a respectable married lady into the houx, 
and said that a relative had died of the cholera, at 
No. 44, Burr-street, close by, and requested himto 
shelter the lady, while he went to the house, which 
the lady, who was labouring under illness, did not 
like to visit. Of course, he could not refuse sucha 
request, and the lady went into the parlour, and was 
supplied with three-pennyworth of brandy. At ten 
o'clock he closed his house, and shut the door; but he 
allowed the lady to remain until her friend called for 
her, and said she was at liberty to join him and bis 
family. A customer, named Nolan, was alfo 
mitted to remain, and join the famil circle, 
called for nothing after ten o'clock. were die- 
cussing religious topics and the new Beer Act until 
twenty minutes after eleven, when the lady's friend, 
who was accompanied by his cousin and two ladies, 
knocked at the door, and were itted, and were 
fullowed by the policeman, but none of them —_ 
for, or were served with, anything whatever, te 
immediately afterwards quitted the house. 
gin-and-water in the glass was the remains of sm 
he had been drinking himself. This was ona 
by the persons present, and the police —, 
there had never been a complaint against the 
the is-was dismi 
The licensed victuallers’ agitation against thess 
continues. The Metropolitan and Provincial 
censed Victuallers Defence Association had 
meeting at Drury Lane Theatre on Thursday, bow 
they agreed to the rules of the society and appoim in 
its officers. Similar organisations are 6 dit 
the provinces, and especially in Lanc Pain 
is understood that most of those bodiesare a 
munication with the new metropolitan on 
there is a probability of an organisation of pi 
all over the kingdom. The editor of the 
Advertiser announces his return from a 
promises to break the silence of that journal 
subject by a series of articles which are to 
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‘every: 





thing right. 
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FAUCHER ON RUSSIAN FINANCE. 


Favoner has an article in the Revue des 
on Russian ‘finance, well worthy of 


‘TEON 
Teor Modes 
— 
ave taken place 


that Russia is already exhausting her 
war. The three recruitments which 
may be supposed to have taken 
extra from landed property, which is 
— of 350,000,000 franes. Besides 
isthe-loss of the advances made by English 
sets every year for commerci:l purposes, which 
to 5,000,000/. annually. The consequence 
a fall in the Exchange of 20 per cent., the 
vof the exportation of gold, and continuous 

Tf the war goes on “not a counting- 
remain open in Petersburg.” Besides its 
the Russian Government is now 


ui 


i 


i 


E 
| 


house will 
ordinary resources, 

«1, The sums remaining disposable from the produce of 
the te fends which had been placed temporarily in 
», Bogiand, and Holland. iw 
Fe the 30 million ‘roubles (120 millions of francs), by 
whichisam the metailic reserve of the fortress of St. Peters- 

the ntee of the repayment of the billets de 
1 has been diminishec. 

464, The 24,000,000 of roubles (96,000,000 of frances) 
represented by the new Treasury Bonds ( Billets de Tréso- 
rerie issued since the Ist of January, 1863. 

#5, The . t 

“bis not known here—which must be considerable, since 
we learn'from the Moniteur of the 4th of June, that the 
Jontarl Bank “Of Moscow sent off at one tine 19,000,000 
roubles 1000 of francs), and since all the - have 

Sieber by the Russian Treasury of the profits 
apm ieak ofthe Crédit Foncier of Warsaw—protits which 
amonnted'to 28,000,000 of francs. 

#6, The so-called voluntary contributions fixed at a tenth 
hthe income, not to speak of the 80,000,000 of frances 
which the clergy, if any confidence is to be placed in 
ficial amouncements, was to place upon the altar of their 


country ! 

“fn 
the jated at London, aud the sums invested out of 
‘the sand at 100 millions the produce of the so- 


evled volantary contributions and contiscations ; and as- 


the 200 millions of forced Joan found their way | 


into'the "treasury, and that the sums borrowed lately from 
Sekaied end other banks do not exceed 100 millions, 
the Russian Govermnent will be seen to have realised in less 
than eigliteen months, a sum of about 700 millions of francs 
inexcess of its ordinary resources. This is literally a second 
‘buiget, which it has spent.” 


These extraordinary means, of course, cannot be | these amounts, that is to say, 87 million roubles, or 348 | Police-offi 


continually resorted to; but M. Léon Faucher pre- 
dicts that the ordinary sources of revenue will soon 
be dried up. 

“ The public revenue of Russia was estimated some years 
since at'600 or G50 millions, comprising the interest from 
theguldwashings of Siberia and the Oural. The treasury 
tectipiseannot-since have increased greatly in two countries 
Wherea system of prohibitions as well as the serfdom of the 
taltivatersof the soil render riches tolerably stationary. The 
Menitewe, howover, whose returns have probably been veri- 


fiei, estiuates'te annual receipts of the Russian treasury at | 
Mnillionsof francs. Half of these receipts being furnished | 
bythe hirming out of the brandies, and by the custems, the | 
Moniten supposes that the present war and the blockade of | 


‘thetwoseas will occasion a deficit of about 200 millions of 
fans, Ivmyselficannot put the deficit so high as this. It 
istme'that ‘the presence of the combined flects in the Black 
Sea and the Baltie paralyses the foreign trade of Russia, 

upon these seas exceeded 300 million franes; but it 
must be admitted that a part of the commercial movement 
Will be transferred from sea to land, and in this manner that 
the treasury will recover a portion of the receipts which 


appeared 
the n Government that with a view to increasing 
‘Walein this direction it has lowered its customs duties. 
husaccordingly suggested a measure quite opposed 
dent, but which in the light of political economy may 
isider | salutar: - As regards the spirit duties no very 
Uiterial diminution is to be expected. The Moujik will not 
‘Gok less spirits than they did before. They would preter 
ves of their bread or their soup. It may 
nm that they will consume a greater quantity, as 
hers, unable'to export their grain, may con- 
Portion of it to the distillers. The diminution of this 
revenue may be taken accordingly at 100 millions 


income then of 700 millions, is it possible that 
be able to meet all the contingencies of a war 
the whole forces of Europe her direct or in- 
? This income was found inadequate 
Sinee it was only by the help of foreign nee 
ment continued to cover the annual deficit in 
low is it possible to imagine that a period of 
will tate a financial equilibrium, and that it will 
= feed a war by taxation. 
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y The Cabinet of 
protect at once the land and sea frontiers, 
arms less ‘than 800,000 or 900,000 men. 
be done, an army of 900,000 men on a 

Base, Presents an annual expense of at least 900 
; add to this the keeping up of 40 line-of- 

the accompanying lighter ships and 
Id always ready to put to sea, and without 
of a milliard is reached. Now suppose 
only 200 millions of her revenue for the 
it, and for the expenses of her civil adminis- 
pendently of her ordinary revenue she 

We procure every year asum of 500 millions 


4 


to be entirely lost. This has been so sensibly felt | 


| for the purpose of carrying on the struggle in which she is 
| engaged. Te this possible this year? Will it be possible 
|mext year? Even supposing that Russia can supply a 


sufficient number of men, can she furnish the necessary 
amount of money? Is the population of the country able to 
pay annually, under some form or other, an additionaland 
extraordinary contribution of 500 millions of franes? 


| Referring to the system adopted in Russia of 
| Banks of Issue, Loan and Deposit Banks, Mortgage 
| Establishments, and Monts de Piété, which are all 
| guaranteed by the Governmeut, M. Léon Faucher 
says that it runs the risk of being borne down by 
them— 


| 


“The Banque d’Emprunt, the Banque de G , the 
Lombards, and the Hospice des Enfans Trouvés—in a word, 
all the credit banks carried on under the control and ‘with 
the guarantee of the state, receive en dépét sums bearing 
interest to the profit of the investing parties, and of which 
sums repayment may be required at ashort term. Ac- 
cording to the last report presented to the Emperor by the 
Minister of Finance, the various sums deposited amounted 
on ‘the Ist January, 1853, te 806,083,233 silver roubles, or 
3,224,332,932 frances. ‘The report applies only to Russia; 
Poland, as is well known, having a special establishment, 
whose deposits amount to 138 millions of franes. The dan- 
ger of these arrangements proceeds, then, not enly from the 
mass of capital at any moment liable to be called for, but 
from the circumstance of the greater part of the money 
being out of yggch in consequence of the investments made by 

| the various banks in the form of loans. payable at distant dates 
| and byannuities. The Moniteur remarks that the Lombard 
| banks, which for more than a century have been the Monts 








Joans made’to Caisses Publiques—the amount of | de Piété of Russia, as well as the Saving Banks and the 


| Caisses de Crédit Foncier, have lent in this manner 463 
| millions of roubles, or 1,852 millions of frances! The official 
| report, however, appears hardly to bear this. interpretation, 
| The Russian minister only says that the Lombards have re- 

ceived en dépot 415 millions of roubles, and that they have 
| lent 463 millions in = to individuals—in part to various 
| departments of the administration, But even supposing the 
| advances made by the Lombards not to have been wholly 
| absorbed by the landed interest, these changes affzet neither 
| the amount nor the danger of the investunent. The Banque 
| d’Emprunt and the charitable institutions likewise, advance 
| money upon mortgage. The sums owing to the Banque 


‘then, at 75 millions of franes the revenues of | d’Emprant alone amounted, at the beginning of the year 


1852, to 326,456,474 roubles, or 1,300 millions of francs, 
and the report informs us that the estates upon which that 
sum was mortgeged possessed 634,651 peasants. 

“ These advances, then, on mortguge—these sums’with- 
| drawn from immediate disposal by the Lombards and the 
other banks, appear to represent a capital considerably ex- 
ceeding 463 millions of roubles. It is but fair to observe 
that the establishments of credit, which had received en 
| depot up to the beginning of 1853 806 millions of roubles, 
| bad advanced 893 millions, The difference, then, between 


| million franes, represents no doubt the capital of the banks, 
increased by their resources or by their profits. The official 
report says nothing respecting the capital of the Lombards, 
| but mentions that of the Banque d’Emprunt, the Banque 
de Commerce, and the charitable institutions, amounting 


| together to 36,530,000 roubles, or 146 millions of francs. | 


The capital of these banks, as is seen, hardly covers one- 
tenth of the sums which they have issued on loan. 
* * 


| “The Russian banks accordingly owe their customers 


(their dupes, as I now think they will prove) the enormous 
sum of 3,224,000,000 francs. Is the repayment of so mon 
strous an amount materially possible ? 

“ The floating debt of Russia, the capital of which repre- 
sents something like the consolidated debt of France, is com- 
posed of three distinct elements. 

“The treasury owes first the amount of the Billets de 
Trésorerie—payable at a fixed term—this being a sum of 824 
millions, The term of reimbursement being in general 
fixed at eight years—the eighth part of this issue, or about 
10 millions becomes due every year. Next come the billets 
de credit, the amount of which bas been received by the 
state, either in money or in supplies, and which it has-en- 
gaged itself to pay to the bearer upon demand—a mass, that 
of 1200 or 1300 millions, Finally as having guaranteed the 
operating of the establishments of credit, the Government 
| owes to the owners of the dépd:s confided to the keeping of 

that establishment the fabulous sum of 3 milliards 200 and 
| odd millions, liable at any moment to reimbursement. The 
| floating debt of Russia in this triple form is nearly equal to 
| tive milliards of French money. How it is possible that 
| such a critical state of things could have been continued in 
| 4 state of peace and prosperity it is very difficult to eonceive. 

Che credit of various states in the two hemispheres, whose 
| resources are not inferior to those of Russia, bad been sure 
| to perish under the pressure of folly intinitely less gigantic. 

But, at all events, war will dissipate ali uncertainty. ... . 
The Russian Empire, and justly so, has been a before 
| the bar of European credit; in the country it borrowed 
| So largely, that it becomes impossible that it should there 
| borrow any more. There remains then nothing to be given 

or lent to the Goverament, because the Government has 
| taken all; and when its credit is shaken, an earthquake will 
| ensue, in which every man’s fortune will perish. 

“If the Emperor should not yield, if Russia should con- 
| tinue to-biave the West of Europe, she will be obliged, after 
| having spent, in 1854, two budgets to provide, independeetly 

of her ordinary resources, a sum of 5,000,000 or 6,000,000 
francs for preparing and carrying on the campaign of 1855. 
| These a ue Peon which a part of the army must be 
disbanded, and a retreat within the fortresses must be re- 
| Sorted to—will be sought no doubt by the Government either 
| at the fortress depot, or by means of a supplementary issue of 
| billets de credit—possibly in a combination of the two expe- 
| dients. In all cases, however, the Government will thus add 
but little to its resources, and will at once impoverish the trea- 
sury and the people. Without attempting to force conclu- 


atemiaeen ooo 
sions, and to ict to Russia catastrophes which 
highly , Since obstinacy does uot suffice for replen- 
ishing a treasury, or facilitating the movements of armies, 
we are authorised to assume that in the proportions 
the war is taking, Russia has not the means of on 
two campaigns. If the Czar’s Government, at the cost of 
the greatest sacrifices and of the most cruel i 
decreeing the forced currency of its billets, and the 
ruptcy of the establishments of credit, should succeed in 
a difficulty, it would be a-last effort. Ar- 


rived ata campaign, Russian empire, humiliated 
and diso be as unable to resist revolt as in- 
vasion, 





OFFICERS AND GENTLEMEN, 

Tue sentence on Lieutenant Perry, of the 46th Regi- 
ment, still continues to oecupy public attention. It 
is said that his friends are about to petition her 
Majesty the Queen, praying that she may be gra- 
ciously pleased to order the entire proceedings of the 
Jate courts-martial to be submitted to the considera- 
tion of the judges of the land, and that her Majesty 
will then give her final and impartial decision on 
their view of the merits of the case. When the sen- 
tence of dismissal was first communicated to Greer, 
he was deeply affected, and immediately left the 
barracks for the White Hart Hotel, towhich place 
he ordered his baggage to be sent. Perry’s 
remained until Friday last, when he visited the bar- 
racks for the last time, and superintended the removal 
of the effects. The Gazette announcement has caused 
some surprise, as it was thought the two vacant lieu- 
tenancies would have been purchased by the two 
oldest ensigns; but there are obvious reasons why 
the usual course should have been departed from in 
the present instance, by the appointment of two 
lieutenants from other regiments. 

The officers of the 46th are not improving their 
position at Windsor,—for an -imeident occ on 
Sunday which caused considerable feeling in the 
town. It was no less than the arrest of one of 
the townspeople by Major Maxwell and Adjutant 
M‘Alister of the 46th. The facts are these. A youth, 
named Simms, brother to the relieving officer of ‘the 
borough, was walking in the High-street in the after- 
noon with another young man, when Simms said to 
his companion, “I don’t recollect,” just at the time 
Major Maxwell and Adjutant M‘Alister happened to 
be passing. Those officers, supposing the observation 
was directed to them, without farther ceremony gave 
direction to an orderly, who was following ‘them, to 
take the lad into custody; a chaseensued, and ulti- 
| mately Simms was captured and conveyed to the 
ce. Simms was afterwards bailed owt. 
| On the following day the lad was brought before 
| the Magistrates. 
| Major Maxwell deposed as follows :—On Sunday afternoon 
| about three o'clock he was walking in the High-street of 

Windsor with Adjutant M‘Alister, when he heard the 
words, “ You don’t recollect, do you?” -Mr, DMf‘Alister 
turned round immediately ; so did I. I saw a ¢ivilian run- 
ning away down the street; Mr. M‘Alister called to an 
orderly who was belind us to catch him, which was done, 
and be was handed over to the police. 1 may aswell state 
in a few words that I don’t come here to have the tad pun- 
ished; I would rather see the youth discharged; I merely 
wish to put a stop to insults the officers ot the regiment 
have been sabjected to when walking in the streets, which 
is very disagreeable 

Mr. Voules, solicitor, who attended on belulf of ‘the pri- 
soner, and whose friends he observed were ve , 
said he quite agreed that gentlemen in the position of Major 
Maxwell and Adjutant M*Alister should not be insulted, 
and, although there was no offence committed against the 
law, he admitted it was aguinst v feeling, and be was 
most anxious a stop should be put to it. 

The Mayor said he was most anxious to put a stop to 
any annoyances to the regiment, and that be had already 
given the police directions to bring any similar ease. that 
might occur before him. In disewarging the lad, he cau- 
tioned him, not by word or deed to insult the military, as 
it was highly discreditable, and he trusted none of the in- 
habitants would act in any way that might lead toa dis- 
turbance in the town, as the men themselves have acted in 
a most exemplary manner. 

It is supposed that the Regiment will be immedi- 
ately sent to the East. , 








ATTEMPT AT ABDUCTION IN PORTUGAL. 
TipPerary is not to be allowed to stand alone in the 
annals of abduction, as the following occurrence in 
the north of Portugal shows :— 

“There is in that district a young lady named Ferreira, 
twelve years of age, who is an heiress, her ing a 
widow. As her fortune amounts, it is said to-some 1 a 
she was considered worth a. sought after by or for the 
Count de Saldanha, son of the Duke, and her hand was ac- 
cordingly asked in marriage. But her mether, unwilling to 
be instrumental to her dnughter's unhappiness, rejeeted the 
propesal. A plot was then formed to carry off the victim y 
iforee, in which the youthful brother of the young lady 

somehow concerned, he having been ised the title of 
count. It is uncertain, however, whe he is most to be 
blamed or pitied. The plot arriving at matarity, three or 
| four quan of ~ibaaiens, among them was a baron and 
field officer, introcuced themselves into the country hease of 
| the lady, the-rest of the retinue, made up of bandit, headed 
‘by a notorious robbe:, waiting the signal for operations, 
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while the count fortune-hunter waited with a priest (who had 
not the best character in the world, and who was unprovided 
with any ecclesiastical authority) at another spot. Every re- 
quisite been ided to carry off the innocent victim ; 
but Providence stepped in to render abortive the whole machi- 
pation; for the mother, apprised of all preparations, had 
wisely taken her daughter to Regoa, and General Baron de 
—— found that the assaulting party to which he and his col- 
leagues were treacherously to open the gates of the citadel, 
had been unnecessarily equipped. To follow the fugitives to 
Regoa was found impracticable, for the people there had 
armed and placed themselves in battle array, preparing to 
sound the tocsin on the first alarm. The widow, however, 
not considering her daughter secure from a surprise, de- 
manded a military escort, and went to Lamego under their 
protection, intending to enter a convent for security, but the 
abbess refused to receive her, offering to take the young lady, 
which of course the mother declined. All the papers of the 
kingdom have raised the cry of disdain against t who had 
or are supposed to have had any part in the attempted ab- 
duction; and such has been the feelings in Oporto, that the 
count has disappeared from the hotel, leaving his baggage 
and warlike stores behind him, while the people of the North 
are determined to enter the lists of combut, if necessary, to 
protect the lady. 

“ Strange assertions are made relative to this affair; among 
which are, that the count says he was led into it, and others 
say, that titles and decorations were prepared for those who 
assisted in bringing it to the desired conclusion.” 





ATTENDANCE OF MEMBERS OF PARLIAMENT 
DURING LAST SESSION. 

Tur National Parliamentary and Reform Associa- 
tion, with its usual vigilance in all matters con- 
nected with the Legislature, has published an 
«nalysis of the attendance of members in divisions. 
The following are the most distinguished for diligent 
attendance in the Parliamentary duties:— 
DIVISIONS. 
























































Name. Present. Absent. 
DB I aise ti detiisccicicasiccsccostcis 239 1 
2 Michell, Dr. William . 28 12 
8 Sawle, C. Brune Graves............ 219 «2 
4 Hayter, Rt. Hon. William G. ...... 216 «24 
5 Wilkinson, William Arthur.......... 215 25 
6 Mulgrave, Barl of ...............00.00000. 213 «(27 
7 Blair, Colonel.......... 209° «31 
8 Brotherton, Joseph...................0...ccccceeeee 203 «37 
9 Craufurd, Edw. H. I. . 203 «87 
10 Hadtield, George .... 202 «38 
11 Williams, William ...... 200 «40 
12 Berkeley, C. L. Grenville 198 2 
13 Hervey, Lord Alfred ....... =, 197 «43 
14 Young, Rt. Hon. Sir John, Bart... 196 44 
15 Pilkington, James 192 48 
16 Bell, James..., lsd oD 
17 Crossley, Frauk... 188 52 
18 Thornely, Thomas ...... 188 652 
19 Fitzroy, Hon. Henry... 185 55 
20 Kershaw, James ...................0000 184 «656 
21 Walmsley, Sir Joshua......... - 184 56 
22 Mowbray, John Robert ..................... 181 «59 
23 Macartney, George ......................... 1738 «62 
24 Gcodman, Sir George. 177 63 
25 Lowe, Kobert............. 171 «69 
26 Goderich, Viscount ........................ ws 72 
27 Henley, Right Hon. J. W. 168 72 
28 Green, Capt. John .......... 166 «(74 
20 Pellatt. Apsley .......... 164 «76 
30 Wise, John Ayshford . 164 76 
31 Spooner, Richard....... 162 «78 
82 Wilson, James. ....... 12 «78 
33 Vance, John .......... 10 8u 
34 Milligan, Robert ....... : 159 «81 
55 Langton, W. Gore ‘Bristol)............ 158 8% 
36 Palmerston, Rt. Hon. Viscount ... 15684 
37 Cardwell, Rt. Hon, Edward ......... 155 85 
38 Anderson, Sir James ............... 154 86 
39 Hamilton, Geo, A. ... 154 85 
| > ~ "Seve Et 133 87 
ee eae eee) ae 
42 Herbert, Rt. Hon. Sidney ............ 15l 89 
43 Wickham, Henry, Wickham ...... bl 8 
44 Russell, Rt. Hon. Lord John... 48) Ww 
45 Kinnaird, Hon. Arthur F.... 147 oO 
46 Jolliffe, Sir W. J. Hylton .............0cc 460 4 
47 Scobell, Captain Selatan teasdssonananallios 145 «(95 
BD PROTO, GOMIOD, oo. nocccccsscesccccccccceccccess 144 96 
49 Shee, William ............. 144 96 
50 Frewen, Charles Hay ................... 143° «O97 
51 Russell, Francis C. Hastings .................. 4307 
523 Whitbread, Samuel.............................0066 143—=CO7 
58 Dunlop, Alexander Murray ....... ate an 6D 
54 Graham, Rt, Hon. Sir James, Bt. .......... 138 102 
55 Barnes,'Thomas ........... > AB et it 137 103 
Be I ION | os .ccconcccncocsenstsnencesecone 137-105 
57 Hastie, Alexander ............... 134 106 
£8 Froestun, Colonel....................cccccceeeesecee 183 107 
69 Massey, Wm. Nathaniel................. 133 107 
60 Napier, Right Hon. Joseph .......... 133. 107 
61 Murrough, John Patrick ........... 132 108 
62 Pechell, Sir G. Brooke, Bart. 182 108 
63 Fortescue, Chichester 181 109 
| 8 eee 131 109 
G5 Hastie, Archibald 0000... ec ccees 130 110 
66 Strutt, Rt. Hon Edward ..................... 180 110 
67 Stuart, Lord Dudley Coutts...... 130 110 
$ Mi ye ciohisbphenaaaannns 129 111 
worth, Rt. Hon. Sir W., B 
70 Heywood, James . ie gebee 138 ie 
71 Blcho, Lord .... 127 (113 
72 Grogau, Edward .... 127° 113 
73 Heyworth, Lawrence 127 118 
e —— Liao 127 118 
ngton, » Hon. Sir John. 2 
76 Maguire, John Francis ‘pom ise ihe 
77 Ingham, Robert . 125 115 
78 Scully, Vincent ....... 125 118 
79 Brockichurst, John...... 124 116 
80 Cockburn, Six Alex. 124 116 
81 Ball, Edward .... penneopegeasdalisin 128 117 
&2 Liddell, Henry George . Wl 19 
&3 Arne ay ag seg esersisedesscnisecactorsesccens, SE BRO 
84 pole, Rt. Hon. Spencer H. .......:....... 
85 William oe = a 
86 » William 





























DIVISIONS. 
Name. Present, Absent. 
a, TERRI scsctenscvodenccoonscpencarsenesh cae 120 «120 
88 Thompson, George ........ 120) «120 
89 Gladstone, Rt. Hon. W. EB. 119 =«121 
C® Laslett, William .................. 19 = 121 
91 Fielden, Montague Joseph ... 1s) 123 
92 Whitmore, Henry................. 1iS 122 
93 Cowper, Hon. William ......... 117) s(:128 
94 Horsfall, Thomas Berry... 117—s«123 
95 Walcott, Admiral......... 17) 128 
96 Baines, Rt. Hon. M. 7. 116) 0124 
97 Kendall, Nicholas ............... 116 «124 
98 w, William Hodgson ... 15125 
99 Blackett, J. FP. By ..........00 15 «125 
100 Fitzgerald, John D 115 (125 
101 McCann, James.... S asaeehis 115 125 
102 Mullings, Joseph Randolph ... 115125 
103 Taylor, Colonel ..................... 115) 1s 
104 Bethell, Sir Richard ......... 114 196 
105 Bruce, Lord Ernest............ 113127 
106 Grenfell, Charles William... 113 127 
107 Hindley, Charles ............... 113 197 
108 Lucas, Frederick ............. 13 (127 
109 O'Connell, John ..... ; 113 «127 
110 Vernon, Granville, BE. H. ...... 112198 
111 Bentinck, Geo. W. Pierrepont... lll 129 
112 Wood, Rt. Hon. Sir Chas., Bt. lll lug 
RE ee 110130 
114 Kirk, William ............ 10 = 130 
115 Naas, Rt. Hon. Lord . scedsentonslsttcseuas™ a, an 
BBD GE MIIAR, ......05...00cc00c000 0000000: Face Teac 109) «131 
117 Geach, Charles ..................... a 109° 181 
118 Patten, John Wilson ............... 109 =«13) 
119 Bonham—Carter John 108132 
120 Hotham, Lord ... Toh ae ai 108132 
121 Percy, Hon. Joceline W. ........ 108-132 
EINE osu ctes0000docsvscksosksentbigegstuontess 107-133 
123 Gwyn, Howell .... sunkgioabcecthakesctas 133 
124 Peet, Frederick..........00....0c.c00000 134 
125 Bowyer, George... eiuies 5 135 
126 Kennedy, Tristram 5 135 
127 Lockhart, Allan E. .. 2 105 135 
NN eee eee 
129 Fox, William Johnson ............... ——-— Ae 
130 Grey, Rt. Hon. Sir George, Bt.......... .. 104 136 
Here are a few of the laggards: 
551 Maunsell, Thomas Philip. 20 220 
652 Newport, Viscount.... 20 220 
553 Rich, Henry ........... ‘ia 20 220 
554 Talbot, Christopher R. M.. 20 220 
555 Chelsea, Viscount........... Ww 221 
656 Caulfield, Col. I. M......-..........ccceeeees 18 222 
SEE 18 222 
558 Rumbold, C. E.......... a 18 223 
559 Bagshaw, Jolin...... asaeiiaes a a 
560 Egerton, Sir Philip, Bt..................0.00.000 17 223 
561 Baring, Rt. Hon. Sir F. T., Be... 16 24 
SS ES EEE a 16 «224 
563 Ferguson, Colonel Oe ae 
564 Grace, Oliver, D. L................ccceccessseeseeeee 16 294 
SR es” ae 
566 Sullivan, Michael aie FAIRS 16 224 
567 Townshend, Captain.............. <ausediaoudies 16 «224 
568 Waddington, David..... semssestionss BO “Se 
RE TREE PET 15 225 
570 Ker, David Stewart. 15 225 
ty IE, I oon ccccscatnncsvesecuans 15 225 
572 Roche, Edmund B. 15 225 
573 Currie, Raikes a nipaniaenensia abate 14 236 
574 Henchey, David O’Conunor............ --- 26 BS 
575 Lytton, Sir G. E. L. B., Bt.........0000000000... 14 ° 296 
576 Matheson, Sir James..................0..... 14 2% 
Bre Coereee, Bie SOM BL............crccercccscdddnescce 14 226 
578 Adair, Hugh Edward iS 2297 
579 Berkeley, Sir George Ane ee 13 227 
580 Kerrison, Sir E. C., Bt...... 13 227 
581 Kingscote, Captain. 13° 227 
582 Lascelles, Hon. Edwin. 13 227 
583 Littleton, Hon. BE. R. 18 227 
584 Vivian, John Ennis. iene 13 227 
535 Berkeley, Hon. Craven F... 12 248 
586 Conolly, Thomas....... 12 228 
587 Legh, George Cornwall........... 13-238 
588 Peel, Sir Robert, Bt am 12 233 
589 Tyler, Sir George, Bt. ‘ : on 12 228 
590 Bunbury, Capt. W. B. M......... , 1l 229 
591 Mure, Colonel ; sdbsiai itcdaaas — 
592 Shelburne, Earl of...... ‘ 5 en 
593 Bagge, Wiliiam Litiinadban ~~ on 
594 Wodehouse, Edmond............0000ccccee 9 BBL 
595 Baring, Hon. Francis. ee, 
596 Euston, Earl of 239 
597 Heatheoat, John.. . § 932 
MOO FEMI, Bord As Boo... .ssceccnccsscsavces . 8 232 
599 Magan, W. Henry is 8 939 
600 Cotton, Hon. W. H.S......... 7 233 
€01 Wynn, Sir Watkin W., Bt.....0...0..000000...... 7 2 
602 Bulke'ey, Sir R. B. W , Bb.......... ree © O06 
603 Fitzwilliam, Hon. G.W..... sateen 6 234 
604 Scrope, George P a 6 234 
605 Tynte, Col. C. J. K.... : tid ¢- i 
606 Welby, Sir G. E., Bt. 6 234 
607 Evans, Gen. Sir De Lacy... 5 235 
608 Manners, Lord John J. R 5 235 
600 Moore, Koss 8S 5 235 
610 Stephenson, Robert....... 5 235 
611 Macaulay, Rt. Hon. T. B. 4 236 
612 Benbow, John. 3 237 
613 Fitzwilliam, Hon. C. W. W $ $37 
614 Drax, G 8. W.S.E a 2 8 
615 Maxwell, Hon. J. P 2 238 
616 Milton, Viscount 2 238 
617 Pakenham, Captain 2 238 
618 Gordou, Admiral — 2 
619 Guernsey, Lord.. : — 20 
620 Verner, Sir William, Bt — C8 
621 Wellesley, Lord Charles.......................... — 20 





GRISI AND MARIO RATED BY DOLLARS. 
A New York paper gives an amusing account of an 
auction, which was held to test the estimation in 
which Grisi and Mario are to be held by the citizens 
f th: At the hour fixed upon for the be- 
ginning of the sale of tickets, there were present 
about 1200 persons, gathered in front of the stage, 
both on the ground-floor and in the gallery. At 
half-past three o'clock Mr. Leeds made his appear- 
ance upon the stage, and without delay proceeded to 


of that town. 


open the sale; — 


| 





i 


“ Well, gentlemen,” said he, i to 
of the stage, “we will now go on with the sale of an 
ard we shall sell them for a premium on the Prices 
Before 1 commence, bowever, I will merely 
No. 1 up to 56, in the front of the = al 
the governor and suite. The seats at five : 
numbered from 600 to 853 inclusive, and from Hp 
all of which are in the gallery. All the rest of the 
the gallery will be disposed of for three dollars W 
no diagram of the pit, as the lithographer did not have 
in time; but we will designate the seats by a it 
a red flag over them when they are put up for sale.” boing 

A Voice: How many seats have you reserved for 
aaa F N n 

Ir. Leeds; From No. 1 up to 56, whi ' 
the front line of the gallery. . a directly ig 

A pe What governor do you mean? ( ) 

Mr. Leeds: Governor Seymour, the Gor Langhier. 
of New York. wits nor Of the Stat 

The Voice; I am a democrat, and that is 
the question. ‘ ” reason Tait 

Mr. Leeds: Yes, sir; that's all right— vfeetly i 
Now, then, where is the flag-man? _— Tight. 

Flag-man: 30 I oe sir. 

Mr. Leeds: Well, hold up the flag so as 
where you ure, There—thet will i Now, ovina 
will give you a privilege—we will begin ith No, 60 sn 
give you the privilege of taking ten seats at the premiun 
offered. Hew much do you vid for 600? There it is, 
see; the flag designates the exact place; it is exacty aber 
of the stage, on the ground-fivor. How much, gentlemen 
how much? Come. 

A Voice: Fifty dollars. 

Mr. Leeds: Fifty dollars is bid for it. 

Anotlicr Voice: Seventy-five. 

Mr. Leeds: Seventy-tive. Come, gentlemen —¢ 
ninety, one hundred, one hundred and twenty-five, oat 
dred and fifty, one hundred and seventy-five, two bundre!, 
two hundred and twenty-five, two hundred and fifty. This 
is the clivicest seat. At two hundred and fifty this seat will 
be sold if there is no more bid for it—at two hundred and 
fi—one more bid for it, or it is gone now—two bundred and 
fifty, going—going—gone, at two hundred and fifty, to Mr, 
Coutts. 

A Voice: Who is Mr. Coutts? (Laughter. 

Mr. Leeds: Well, gentlemen, in reply to that question, | 
have only to say that I have had deposited with me fitty 
pent sterling, and I pledge you my honour that it is » 

ond fide sale. I have the money to show for it, Now we 
will go on with the rest. 

As Mr. Leeds did not, however, enlighten the audience in 
regard to the purchaser, and as considerable curiosity is 
manifested in tiis unknown personage, we will endeavour to 
enlighten the public in regard to her, for she is a woman, 
though assuming the name of a man. It thas 
Mario has for a long time past been beset with the attentions 
of un English lady of great wealth, who persists ia following 
him wherever he goes, although be has frequently denied 
her an interview. White in London she never was absent a 
night during his engagement, and always occupied the most 
couspicuous place in tront of the stage. When he went t 
St. Petersburg she followed lim, and on his appearance there 
one of the first persons he saw among the brilliant audience 
of the Russian capital was his constant and ardent admirer. 
In her devotion to him she crossed ocean and continents, aud 
although he has always slighted her attentions and refused 
to listen to her addresses, her love—if love it can be called 
—has never grown cold, but appears to increase with tlie, 
As svon as she heard of his intention to visit this country, 
she kept a vigilant watch on his movements, till 3 
that he was coming in the Baltic, when she iunmediately e2- 
gaged rooms on board that vessel, and accompanied him to 
this country. On their arrival Mario and Grisi put up a 
the St. Nicholas, and so did Mr. Coutts; and now at the first 
auction of tickets we find him (we beg the hiya 
her) giving two hundred and tifty dollars for the first sea: 
The other seats sold at similar premiums. 


Freie 





RUSSIAN TITLE TO THE CRIMEA. 

Ar the ceremony of laying the foundation-stone ofa 
new church to St. Wladimir, who it is said was bap- 
tised in the Crimea, the Archbishop of Taurideand 
Chersonese argued, in his sermon, that Russia held 
that country not by right of conquest, but as aa 
original and hereditary portion of the Muscovite 
empire, and advised the enemies of Russia who were 
off the coast at the moment to profit by the siguif- 
cancy of the ceremony :— 

“The laying of the foundation-stone of this temple bas 
greater importance and interest at this moment. Who is 
ignorant that our foes’ dearest wish is to tear from 7 
by some means or other, a portion of her pene J 
as they themselves admit, ts the highest ob, =, 
bition, We reply to this senseless insolence by ays 
foundation of a temple dedicated to St. Wladimir, Wes}, 
thereby, to our enemies, cistinetly and firmly, you are 
away by a most unpardonable and vulgar error vee 
think that the Tauride was not long since conq ' 
the sword by Russia. It is, on the contrary, a4 
hereditary property, the legacy of the holy Wladimir 
is the cradle of our baptism—here is the fountain of our it 
history and tradition. ‘To abandon this land would ad 
were, to abandon the cradle of our baptism, and to be aie 
less to St. Wladimir. Is that possible? Sooner shall 
single stone remain upon our hills than the cross we 
by the crescent! ‘This, I tell you, is the meaning ade 4 
of this present ceremony as — our enemies! Ye rd 
they appeared in great force off this city, as if they we 
assist at the foundation of this temple, and thet 
from the lesson it contains. But blinded through 3 
might and majesty they will not comprehend this lesson. 
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on OF FRIENDLY SOCIETIES. 


: has by Mr. Finlaison, the 
4 under the direction of the Treasury, which 

eins much valuable information, and very ela- 
ee ed, showing the just rates which should be 
ae onde? to receive allowances in sickness, and 
sh and at death:— 

for the ordinary purposes 
iaison pore jnto those engaged in general labour, 
these and in heavy labour ; but he observes that nine out 
a friendly societies are framed upon 


been 


of his calculations, Mr, Fin- 


slike, and that any advice for the adoption of a contrary 
hod in the way of a graduated scale is generally received 
with and treated with neglect. He observes that 
the balf century of time which is comprised between the 
jth and 66th years of age appears to be precisely the in- 
terval of life during which man is destined. to labour; and 
that on the general average the sickness for the first 25 years 
is 182 days, and for the ensuing 25 years 362 days, or about 
week per anpum in the first case, and two weeks per 
per in the second. The majority of clubs close their 
doors against new members at the age of 45, and many admi- 
above 40; but up to these ages, as we have before 
sisted, all who are eligible contribute the same amount. 
Our able sctuary, however, ascertains that between the ages 
of 5 and 65 a man employed in light labour undergoes but 
41 days’ sickness, while one employed in heavy labour is 
rated with 581 days’ sickness; and hence he argues that 
where the former should pay for allowances in sickness 
daring the working period 1/. per annum, the latter ought 
to pay IL 4s, 108d., or nearly 25 per cent. more. Practi- 
cally therefore where the common rate of weekly contribu- 
tion for allowances in sickness is 6d. for the man engaged in 
light labour, bis comrade engaged in heavy labour ought to 
ay one-fourth more, or 74d. This being apparent, Mr. 
Finhison recommends that societies should as much as 
limit the members to persons of one or other class of 
cecupation, or, where that cannot be done, that the safe plan 
would be to adopt for all the rates derived from the expe- 
rence of those employed in heavy labour, ‘ because,’ he 
cautioly and characteristically observes, ‘those scales 
which are adapted to the greater risk will always compre- 
bend the less.” So much for sickness. The next portion of 
the report relates to mortality.” 





PRINCE CZARTORYSKI AND THE POLES. 
Pauscs Czartorrski, always conspicuous for cau- 
tion, and therefore so reliable a leader in a supposed 
hopeless cause, has written a letter to his Polish 
the text of which is, as usual, that they 
ae to keep quiet. He says, among other things: 
“All the Polish nation in the vast provinces which form 
om country is, above all, unanimously desirous of national 
independence. All Poles, whatever opinions they hold, 


we acknowledging that if, according to the designs of | 


they are called upon to take a part in the con- | 


tat, an energetic and, so to say, a military Government, 
Mil be necessary as long as that contest shall last. 

This and unanimous decision, the fundamental 
 alphed national vitality and the bond of our common 


from admission any party who would dis- 
tub our unanimity by the premature discussion of the form 


¢ which that 
— party would urge upon the coun- 

ty far acceptance. 

conquered, the nation alone would 


Independence once 
have the Tight to decide on the form of her government, and 
ot friendly Powers. 


the 
am a every part of our country your now prudent 
alm attitude; wait for events; it is the advice given 
rm by all the sincere friends of Poland. The patient tran- 
at presemt reigns in Poland proceeds not from 
or from death; it is, on the contrary, a proof of 
and pradence, the sign of life and of the inward 
of the nation that knows how to restrain herself, to 
freater energy when the moment shall come to develop 
night. Follow, my countrymen, that line of conduct 
oe Preserve you from the greatest of misfortunes, 
intestine divisions, or which at least, whatever fate 
destines to You, will shelter you against increased ca- 


ties,” 


EF. SAFES 


£E 


_ 


A MERCANTILE VIEW OF OPERA. 


“Talk on Change” in the Liverpool Journal 
the causes of the complete failure of a 
speculation in that rich community: 
Theatre- Royal, the Royal Italian Company 
bare been performing every night ilece Monday night ; that 
y embraces nearly all the great singers of 
that Cruvelli is recognised, since Grisi’s departure, 
of grand opera; that she has no rival 
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his legitimate successor; that their comates 
ve walks the highest places; and that the 
the grand opera, the band the finest in 


was led by Benedict and Mellon; that 


z 
| 


i 


A 
Eg 


Mr. Copeland could have made arrange- 
those made by the Manchester manager ; 
put up with a local chorus, a mere 


gE 
r 

EE 
z 





| theatre orchestra, but that last year he 
| splendid Italian opera, 
| he kept his word; that such spirit, 


| however, did not correspond to the expectation; that, al- 
‘though all ladies are necessarily musical, their attendance 
= s | was not sufficiently numerous; that although every gentle- 
the population likely to avail themselves of man is, of course, a judge of singing, the gentlemen were 
in light | not gallant enough to show their admiration of the ladies 


ly feel the propriety of taking into account | 


of song; that Tamberlik has competed with | 





promised the town a 
and that, at an expense of £1,500, 
ucing such an opera, 
claimed support; that Liverpool, the greatest commercial 
town in the world, ought to have crowded the theatre; that 
taste and fashion should have united to render the whole 
thing not only splendid, but profitable; that the result, 


| by their presence; that more than one-third of those every 
| night in the boxes were foreigners, and that Mr. Copeland 


: lation: th a 
phar of paying to ap fend cne-walhem som—every has not made a fortune by the speculation; that the price 


| of admission, however, was hardly more than half that pro- 
| posed for admission to St. George’s Hall, and that, there- 
| fore, the opening committee should reconsider their plan, 
|for that it is obvious either people want musical taste, or 
| have not money to spare. 
| The general talk was, that there is a strange misappre- 
| hension in the public mind respecting opera; that it never 
did pay in London, and never will in Liverpool; that the 
| reason is obvious if people only reflected; that the rarest 
| thing iu the world is a good singer; that vocalists come like 
| angels’ visits, few and far between; in a commercial sense 
| the article is scarce, is in demand, and, therefore, commands 
a good price; that mediocrity is superabundant, but that 
| excellence, like nuggets, turns up only now and then; that 
| the competition for it is not ro f national, but European ; 
| that singers obtain fabulous salaries, and that managers, to 
| meet the outlay, must charge high prices for admission to 
|the opera; that, although fashionable in every capital, it 
| ruins every manager, for that the number of people who can 
| afford. to pay is comparatively small; that in London are 
congregated in the season all the landed and moneyed aris- 
tocracy of the country; that they must have their boxes, 
but that they alone are not sufficient to support the lyric 
drama; that the middle classes can afford to visit the 
theatre but seldom, and that, except when the attraction 
is extraordinary, the season is a losing one; that in Liver- 
pool we have, properly speaking, no aristocracy, and that, 
consequently, we can have nothing like an opera; that, 
‘even for this week, at the moderate prices charged, the sum 
| is a consideration even to respectable people; that, for a 
| lady and gentleman for the five nights, tickets, dress and 
|coach-hire, the sum of 10J. is implied; if an average family 
| is added, the outlay would be 40/.; that the theatre, to pay, 
| should have yielded 2000/.—and that that sum was too mach 
| to expect in one week; that good music is necessarily ex- 
pensive, and it is because of the cost that frequent oppor- 
|tunity for acquiring a scientific taste for it is partially 
| denied to provincial towns.” 





THE BISHOP OF OXFORD AND THANKS- 
GIVING FOR THE HARVEST. 
A clergyman of his diocese has asked the Bishop of 


harvest. His reply is characteristic. 
day of thanksgiving for my diocese. Nor can I appoint 
special lessons for any service I trust we may see the day 
| when we may have such an authorised form as you now 
desire, and our brethren in North America possess. But, 
as it is, all that I can say is this—I agree entirely with you 
in thinking that God’s great mercy to us as a nation in 
granting us this abundant harvest ought to be acknowledged 
by us with general thanksgiving, and I advise you and the 
| other parish priests of my diocese to move your people to the 
| glad fulfilment of this duty. Further, I would suggest the 
| following mode of accomplishing it:—That notice be given 
| that on Sunday, the , & sermon will be preached upon 
| the subject, the Holy Eucharist specially administered, and 
the thanksgiving offerings, both of communicants arid others, 
gathered. These alms ought to be given for some non-local 
object; and I would leave their special assignment to the 
previous agreement of the clergyman and churchwardens of 
the parish. Many objects might be named, general and dio- 
cesan, to which they might be given—e.y., the church’s mis- 
sionary operations among our own colonists, or the heathen ; 
our own Church-building Society ; the Cuddesdon Theolo- 
gical Institution, &c. To this Sunday's observance might 
be added, where it was felt to be desirable, an afternoon 
service in church on a subsequent week day, with such 
provision for innocent rejoicings among the population of the 
parish as might cheer and gladden the labouring man’s 
heart, and over which the church might spreai her sanctify- 
ing influence. 

“I take this opportunity of saying that I trust you are 
now using the appeinted prayer for times of any common 
sickness. 

“Tam ever, ny dear Sir, very truly yours, 


“S$. OXON.” 











3 
THE PRUSSIAN CIRCULAR NOTE. 

|} A new Prussian circular note to the German 
Powers has just been published, and speaks out 
rather more than the Government of Berlin has been 
accustomed to do of late. 

| The circular refers to that of August 5, and mentions 
j that the Eastern question had been submitted to the dis- 
cussion of the Diet a little before the adjournment of its 
sittings, and that no resolution had been come to on that 
question because the representatives of the different states 
| had not yet received the necessary instructions, and because 
| after the re-opening of the sittings the united committees 
will have again to examine the matter. The Prussian 
Government thinks fit to give explanations as to the prin- 


og age ever seen in Liverpool before, | ciples which it has adopted in the matter, after having re- 
; that nothing like it was ever seen in | ceived a copy of the despatch of Count de Nesselrode to 


Prince Gortschakoff of August 26, with a letter of introduc- 


las * > . . « 
| tion in reply to the Prussian note of August 13. It ex 
' its great regret that Russia has rejected the four conditions, 





the acceptance of which could have put an end to the war. 
However, it finds, after an im examination, in the 
reply of Russia, two points which a to it t 
in a political and — — view for and 
Austria, as well as for a other German states :—Ist, 
Princpallen; and Qual” the: promo of Russia to remain 

incipalities; an >t ja to remain 
henceforward on the defensive. It comes to the conclusion 
—Ist, that Austria bas nothing to fear from any attack on 
the part of Russia; and analy, that Russia has abandoned 
the theory according to which she pretended to a right to 
occupy the Principalities as a pledge, whilst at present she 
represents their prolonged occupations as a ’ 
which she renounces for strategetical reasons. to the 


question of ing whether, in admitting the evacuation 
pL eige lities, the mere refusal of Russia to accede to 
the four 


i authorises, in the point of view of right, 
= German bem to declare war on a the Prussian 

overnment thinks it necessary to re and 
cannot admit, after the evacuation of the Prlscipalzies a 
casus belli, and particularly as at the commencement the 
Western Powers themselves did not regard the ocew of 
the Principalities as immediately implying a casus belli. In 
consequence, Prussia is of opinion that, by the late conces- 
sions of Russia, full satisfaction bas been given to thie 
additional article of the convention of April 20th, and she 
does not admit any formal obligation on the German States, 
in uence of that treaty, to proceed to military mes- 
sures. As to the question of knowing whether independently 
of the cases forseen in the additional article, German inte- 


rests, really menaced, require a particular protection, Prussia 
believes that according to Art. 2 of the convention that ques- 
tion ought to be decided at a common deliberation of all the 


pa parties. In addition, the circular discusses the 
question of ascertaining if the four conditions are so com- 

letely in conformity with German interests that the German 

tates are obliged to make them also the indispensable bas‘s 
of future jations. Prussia, although she ~ ee d 
these conditions at St. Petersburg, in the hope of contributing 
to the re-establishment of peace, does not consider them as 
indispensable in the point of view of German interests. She 
finds great difficulties in realising the project of a common 
protectorate over the phew app and believes that that 
protectorate might even to a state of things but little 
in conformity with German interests. Although the oceupa- 
tion of the Principalities by Austrian troops offers a guarantec, 
yet seeing that the Turks have likewise entered them, and 
that perhaps also the Anglo-French will enter, and 
that these various elements will be established there for some 
time, Prussia, independently of the military complications 
which these circumstances may lead to, beliolds in them a 
state of things but little favourable to German interests. 
She cannot, therefore, recommend to her German allies to 
accede to the four conditions in a manner which might have 
for consequence that they should take on themselves charges 
and obligations which are not commanded by the spirit and 
object of the convention. The King will maintain it with- 
out variation as a guarantee of an independent development 
of the German power; but, on that account, he ers it 





Oxford to appoint a day of thanksgiving for the | 
He states:— | 
“T have no authority by which I can lawfully appoint a | 


} 





his duty to remove from it all that does not emanate from 
German interests, well understood. He hopes that the 
Emperor of Austria will appreciate, in following the inspira- 
tions of his mind and of his heart, that manner of seeing the 
matter, and that he will adhere to it as a German prince. 
He hopes, besides, that the Emperor of Austria, admitting 
that his states are now ranteed against every attack on 
the part of Russia, w ai abstain on her side from every 
aggr essive act against Russia, and will avoid all the compli- 
cations which would not be necessitated by ee cf 
Ge rman interests, and to which consequently Art. 2 of the 
convention would not be applicable. 





THE MORMONS.—A CONGREGATION 
DISTURBED. 
At the Middlesex Sessions, a case was tried which 
resulted in an exposition of the doctrines of Mor- 
monism as held in this country. 

Andrew Hepburn, 39, described as well educated, 
was indicted for a misdemeanour, in having wilfully 
and maliciously disturbed a certain number of per- 
sons, who had assembled for the purpose of religious 
worship in a place duly registered according to the 
statute. 

The evidence and comments of counsel are curious : 

James Marsden stated: Iam a preacher and teacher of 
the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints. There is 
a Book of Mormon. We have a licensed room, 41, Globe- 
road, Stepney. It is licensed in the name of Mr. ison. 
I know the defendant; he is a lecturer. There was public 
worship in the church on the 25th of August. The service 
consisted of prayers and a sermon. We believe in the 
sacredness of the Scriptures and the divinity of Christ, but 
we draw certain inferences which are drawn by no other sect. 
While I was preaching on the 25th of August the defendant 
entered, and in a Joud voice said, ‘‘ What is the text?” He 
was requested to be quiet by Mr. Harrison, an elder, but he 
would not, and again called out, “What is the passage? 
What is the Scripture?” The defendant was standing. He 
came in alone, and hada book in his hand. When the police 
“te coe and were about to remove him, several persons 
interfered in his behalf. I asked the deacon to call the 
police, as I could not proceed with the discourse. We pay 
two guineas a quarter for the use of the room. 

Mr. Parry (reading from the Book of Mormon): “ We be- 
lieve that governments were instituted of God for the 
benefit of man, and that he holds men accountable for their 
acts in relation to them, either in makjng laws or adminis- 
tering them for the good and safety of society. 2. We be- 
lieve that no Government can exist in pen except such 
laws are framed and held inviolate as will secure to each in- 
dividual the free exercise of conscience, the right and control 
of Property, and the protection of life.” (Te witness. )— 
Are these two cardinal points of your religion as to govern- 
ment, 












in the authentiaity of the 


te Pa bag ba pee this court t th 

r. ry, inte: is was not the pro) 
arena’ fon thonsatn of questions of this kind; they 
nothing to do with this charge. 

the case i 

to what the,text was which was bein 
had oat a public inquiry, and these things must be look 
into. 0 Wi 


your religi 

Witness: Not in England. 

Mr. Bodkin ht it would be better | this line of 
cross-examination not be gone on with. 


Mr. Payne would show that it was quite relevant to the 
case. (To the witness): Is it not stated in your books that 
further information may be had at all your religious meet- 


ings throughout the world? sal ae 7 
Witness: Yes; but such information is to be had in} God, 
preaching, not in noisy discussion. there is no informa- 


then ta Sngeoneren Sem eseenrny ae Waere is the use of 
te. Parry: A 
r. : Ay roper answer. 

The a de aig ay me ih We believe that the 
Almighty, through the instrumentality of the elders of our 
cheats effects miraculous cures. There was such a place 
as the tem hn! besa Wig bead of Pa Lng not 
represent t might; ing, and go through the cere- 
an of dhe ty awh 0) woman from the rib of a 
man- Brigham Young does not do this. Such things have 
been stated; but it was also stated that Christ was a 
blasphemer. fs 

Mr. Payne: Do not the Latter Day Saints declare as part 
of their belief that all other sects are corrupt, and teach 
false doctrine, and that.a new revelation was necessary, which 
revelation was made to Joe Smith? 

Witness: They believe that there was a departure from 
true apestolie doctrine and from apostolic iustitutions, and 
therefore that a new religious organisation was necessary. 
The new revelation was given to Joseph Smith, who was 
deliberately murdered in America. 

Mr. Payne: Is it not part of your belief that the bishops of 
the English or Protestant church must come to Joseph 
Smith’s church as the only true one, in order to be saved ? 

Witness; It is just as reasonable to believe that as to be- 
lieve that Joseph Smith’s church must come over to the 
bishops in order that they may be saved. 

Mr. Parry said there were a great many questions of 
faith in the church of ay gy itself, and if Dr. Pusey 
himself were in the witness-box, no doubt a smile could be 
elicited from his cross-examination. A man, as far as he 
could see, might be just as able to h, religion even if 
he fed not been educated at Oxford or Cambridge as if he 
ha 

Witness in continuation: The defendant is a lecturer, 
and a Protestant ane has presided at his lectures— 
to my great surprise however. q have heard of a book 
called ‘* An Exposure of the Proeceedings and Im proprieties 
of the Mormons.” 

Re-examined; Those are the calumnies of those who 
assail our religion, Joseph Smith was cruelly and barba- 
rously murdered in America because of the religion he pro- 


fessed. 
By Mr. Bodkin: We consider ourselves Protestant Dis- 
senters. 


Evidence of the defendant having disturbed the 
congregation, and of the place being duly licensed 
having been given, 


A discussion took place upon a clause in the act 52nd 
George III., cap. 155, with reference to these licenses for 
places of religious worship. The clause required a return 
of a license being granted to be made to the Quarter Sessions 
from the Bishop's Court, when the parties went there, and 
vice versd when the proceeding originated at the Quarter 
Sessions. In this case no return had been made from the 
registry of the diocese, and Mr. Payne contended that such 
return was a condition precedent, while Mr. Parry, on the 
other hand, argued that the legal rights of the parties ob- 
taining the certificate could not be affected by any negligence 
on the part of the bishop or his deputies, they having taken 
all the steps the law required them to do; and that it was 
sufficient for them if they had the certificate. This the 
latter gentleman observed, was a most important question, 
— ge of rar ong and if the bishop, or those 
under him, did not perform the dut uired of them, it 
must be looked too. m ae : 

Mr. Bodkin suid he felt the force of Mr. Parry’s remarks, 
and he should not stop the case upon the point raised. 

Mr. Payne, in addressing the jury, said he was one of 
those who greatly rejoiced at the amount of religious free- 
com and liberty of conscience enjoyed by the people of this 
country, but still he thought pernicious effects would result 
from a matter-of-course sort of registration of these places 


of qh, without a preliminary inquiry into the tenets | £904.” (Applause. ) 
and professions of those by whom suc places were to be | The proceedings closed with a vote of thanks to the 


used. Now, the in question—this 41, Globe-read— 
Was licensed as a of meeting for Protestant Dissenters ; 
not a word was there about Mormonism or Latter Day 
Saints in the bishop's certificate; and it was set forth in 
the indictment that the assemblage was one of Protestant 
Dissenters_gathered tonetings for the purpose of religious 
worship, He contended that the indictment was not tome 
cut by the evidence in more respects than one. The first 
was this:—Was the congregation in question a bond 

assembly of Protestant Dissenters, for meetings of which 
alone the place was licensed? Baptists, Independents, and 
Wesleyans were Protestant Dissenters; they each had the 
Bible for the foundation of their faith, differing only as to 





by Mr. Payne: We believe in the divinity 
res. 


jon and authenticity of the 
Book of Mormon—that it was a Divine revelation to Joseph 


Smith, and is equally as inspired as the Bible, and as au-| deemed Protestants, and could it 
( oW. oa . Legislature ever contemplated such a seet. when they threw | assizes. 


a protection over Protestant Dissenters, in the true sense of | the property .rentioned by a distant relative; this 
the term, in the exereise of their — worship? The | was transferred, to his son, Thomas Byrne, who was 


Mr. mupee thought they ind. The prosecutors had brought 
ere, of quietly answering the question as 
i ed from. ha! 


+ a not plurality of wives recognised by 


a “ Protestant” congregation, and so subject him to a penalty 


on giving sureties not to offend in the same way 
again. 


THE LEADER. 


certain inferences; they adopted the Seripture as divine 
inspiration, but differed not so much upon matters of doc- 





own. 


doctrine of the Mormons was essen 
the idea of their Bible being i 


the Mormon religion, but not by the English law, an 
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So Moment) ns | tagecten of clone feh-orseral amas 

trine as of discipline; but this yc ormons a | Inspector sever i 

Bible of their —— T hey belived that a new revelation | hood of Forkhill are in a state of. consi 

had been made to their prophet, Joe Smith, under circum- | the “ whereabouts” of a female, 

stances of the most miraculous nature, and that their Bible | alias M‘Guinness, to whom has 

was — in divine inspiration and tenes with om Se eee Yaron annuities. 
. Were these persons, entertaining such doctrines, to usband of Catherine uinness, was, it 

he, oan be supposed that. the |to transportation some years ago a the ‘county wat 

soon after the execution ofthe seatence ie matt 


antichristian, and | in America, and who has since died, lea i 
md ne him of what ' sums, to his mother, and now the veldtinep ete ing 
the native Indian said of it. He said, God made one Bible, | great anxiety as to the existence or fate of. the j 
and the devil another, but the devil was so ashamed of his | party. 

Bible, that he went and buried it, and Joseph Smith after- advertisements, and as a matter of charity we 
wards found it. Plurality of wives was recognised by pee circumstances in the hope that Mrs. 


They seem to be ignorant of the value of 


ed to be in Belfast, and who had typ 


sup ‘ 
he argued that the law could never be construed to protect employed as tanners here some time ago, may be 








seen addressed to Mx 
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in worship those who entertained the abominable Mormonist Information on the subject will be thankfully receiyg db 
doctrines. They had proeured the bishop’s certificate by | Sub-Inspector Graves.— Belfast Paper. 


a false pretence that they were Protestant Dissenters— | 


Mercantite Morauity.—In Chambers Journal, the 


false pretence, he reiterated, for, though professing to be jfollowing statement is given with an air of authority. 
Protestant Dissenters, they held the belief that their |‘ Who would suppose that London firms of character aad 
elders or the heads of the church had the power, through eminence deal, knowingly and systematically, in forged billgs 


conform to their doctrines in order to be saved. Now, sup- | names e Tuarket, 
pose, on the occasion in question, the preacher was advo- |have a quiet drawer in which they stow away these 
eating these doctrines, and he belonged to a sect which pro- | just as.they would any other, The mae = 
ree them, where was the crime in a man asking where he | they proceed is a very simple one. They their 
took the text from? He would say let every Protestant |tomer; he is a man in business, with a stock in 


fi 


of working miracles, and that Protestant bishops must | Yet such is actually the case, Great money dealers 
: alone can sometimes tum the clagage of ie 


i 


u 
inom thine 


Dissenter have every liberty of conscience, e freedom of | character to lose, and greatly in want of ready money, 


religious worship, but let it not be tolerated that the pro- | customer forges to his 





the name, usually, of a near rey. 


fessors of these poi and baneful doctrines should take |tion, or some one of moneyed fame with whom he igom. 
refuge in the guise of Protestantism, a religion with which |nected. The dealers, fully aware of the ci take 
theirs could not be reconciled, and under that mask seek | the bills. They know well that their customers will pay this 


to avail themselves of a protection the law could not have | bill before an’ 
intended them to participate in. They were dealers in | payments, ma 


others—that he will run all ri 
@ all sacrifices, rather than nag” 
examination. 


moral poison, and now wished to appear as good Protestants. | unpaid, with the terrible consequences of their 
He trusted the jury would not measure this matter with |The customer, in fact, says to the a . 
golden scales, that they would put a liberal construction |my character, and prospects in your hand; if J in my 


— the whole case, for such 


veedings as those of these |engagements, you will have the power to transport me asa. 


u 
Mormons were not to be endured by honest Englishmen, |felon. 1 shall not rum that risk; I have such and such pro- 


and that, for the honour of the country, of the true Pro- 


—such and such connexions—lend me so much money.’ 


testant religion, for God's Word, and as good men, they |The dealers do not hesitate to comply.” 


would not convict the defendant on this charge of disturbing 


of 40/., which the Court had no power to mitigate. 





MARRIAGE oF Mr. UrnquHart.—There isa 
that Mr. Urquhart will not trouble himself about 
Question, at least for a month, for he has just macried Miss 
Harriet Fortescue, daughter of the late Lieutenant-Colone 


The prisoner was found guilty, but discharged | Fortescue, of Glyde Farm, county Louth, and sister to Lard 





NORWICH FREE LIBRARY. 
Tue first stone of a Free Library at Norwich was 
laid, on Wednesday, by the Mayor, Sir Samuel Big- | 
nold, assisted by the Duke of Wellington, the Earl |), 


| Claremount. 


The marriage took place on the 5th inst, at 
the parish church of Ardee, where the ceremony was 
formed by the Rev. E. Hamilton, brother-in-law to 

who was given away by her brother, Lord Claremount, Mr, 
Urquhart is the son of David Urquhart, of Brachagrely 
county of Cromarty, Esq.; and the bride is sister to 
|Claremount, and to the Hon. Chichester Fortescue, MP. 
Mr. Carpen.—Ireland is doing what the one young Irish 
dy did—rejectiag Mr. Carden. The 


is Evening Mil 


of Oxford, Sir J. P. Worlean, Sir F. Kelly, Mr, Peto, |says:—* We did not think we should agin have ta mention 


M.P., &e. 


|Mr, Carden’s name. But. since it has naturally and almost 


After the ceremony of fixing the stone, addresses | unavoidably presented itself in reference to this case, we mst 
were delivered by the Mayor, who stated its object, | unwillingly accept the occasion to state a faet which tus 


and called on the Rey. E. Sidney, Mr, Peto, Sir F. |lately come to our knowledge. That ‘ Irish Gentleman’ is 


Kelly, and Sir J. P. Boileau, who severally spoke to |not an Irishman at all. Neither by bisth, ie ie 





“ Mr. J. H. Tillett rose and said,—My fellow-citizens, I 
will promise you one thing—tlat I will detain you but a 
very few minutes indeed. I have listened with the utmost 
pleasure and satisfaction to the admirable observations | 
which have been made by the preceding speakers, and the 


only point to which I shall now urge your attention is this [timation of the public. 
—that all we are now doing will be perfectly vain and fruit- . 
less unless the people will accept the advantages held out | W@S better known and more widely a 
to them by this institution. ‘The people must come for- |Pebaps, oF 
ward, and, feeling that they bave a desire for information : 


pear that the amount di 
, Was comparatively 


|tion, 1802 
| pared with the number of accidents. There enn ene 


and useful knowledge, they must avail themselves of this 
that many of the men who have been most distinguished in 
this country have sprung from the people. The Rev. Mr. 
and literature, have risen from among the poor. Whatever 
are not merely flesh and blood; we have a work to do, and 


will live in vain. (Applause). Every man should try to 
leave the world better than he found it; every man should 





there are no fewer than nine churches 


feel that he has a power to do good, and every man should 
try to do good. I say in the language of the Apostle, 
“Glory, honour, and peace to every man that worketh 


Mayor, proposed by the Duke of Wellington. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


| 


better luck” to the fishing. It happened in a village, where | face of a young girl of si ‘of bereee” 
girl of sixteen, ‘of great 
and chapels of varions | Empress took t is nun with her in her visit von tee 
blishment.” 


kinds, and thirteen schools. 


|from Dover; but at Ashford the train was 
|that it was divided, and the first portion, 2 W 
every man who does not try to do his work before he dies J°T!ty of the ticket holders of the compa 
|the Crystal Palace in safety. There had bee 
jseven claims on the company, all ef which 
except two cases, which were in 
Tue EMPRESS OF THE FRENC 
ss of the French is judiciously wat 
husband ap 
|“ Their Majesties lately visited the nuns at a 
| Anglet in the south-west of France. All the nuns ™ a) 
|their Imperial visitors, stoood ‘in two ranks, 10 
| attire, which covers them so entirely as not to allow 


the Em 
Imperi 


and when they 


vent that being do 


the occasion. The Mayor having stated that Mr, |4ucation can Ireland prefer the slightest claun to 

J. Hi. Tillett had been the “ main-spring of the In- 
stitution, and that he had never lost sight of it since | 
the Act of Parliament placed it in the hands of the | 
Corporation, requested that gentleman also to ad- | exce 
dress the assembly ;— 


| was born in England, aud so was his father before him Far 
|his breeding—such as it is—he is indebted to har 
is the graduate of an English bmeay = where be 
some distinction, 

pt a certain quantity of green acres. 

RicwaY Posmmenns ASSURAnGR Compast~At 
the meeting, this week, of this Company, some 
statistics were given:—* The income for the past bal year 
amounted to 5,094, 18s. 9d., being an increase of 26 pt 
cent, as compared with the year 1802. That was a oat 
[that the system was becoming well established in the & 


he 
There is nothing belonging to his, 


The business of the Company 


j Would, he (the Chairman) believed, increase as the sys 


Ie wigit, 
as compels 
large. It was So a Cull 


institution for obtaining them, and they must support with |2 Which sums of 3702. and 3501. were peg oat ben 
earnest and zealous co-operation every effort made for their |h#d received injuries previous to this hall-y = i 
good. You have heard from our hon. member, Mr. Peto, | being that of a gentleman whose leg was 

accident at Hornsey in the August of last is 
the most noble enterprises which constitute the greatness of "t know why, but the month of August appeared 

| 4s regarded aceidents. By a U 
Sidney would also tell you that many of the brightest orna- the number of accidents was again Bree javelved in any 
ments of the church, and in every department of science | ‘his year. 


ae tend 


The company was happily not 

these, except in that at the Croydon Station. —a 
difference there may be in external circumstances, God is |had issued 70 insurance tickets to persons m0 ‘ele 
just. He has made man with a soul as well as a body; we found 


hich the ma 
were, 

7 therefore oti 

been settled, 

H AND THE Nus—Tat 


following anecdote 
from the by i, neat 


drawn far over 


|of the face to be seen, a large hood bei 
face. The Emperor and Empress between = 
. a had arrived at the ead, Louis 
ScorrisH Crvitisarion.—The herring fishery being | inquired if the rules of the order would not allow t 
very backward, some of the fishermen of Buckie recently ‘be thrown back. The Abbé Cestac, whe accom pre 
dressed a cooper in a flannel shirt, with burs stuck all over | M bsolutely wo 
it; and in this condition he was carried in procession through pry 
the town on a hand-barrow. This was done—to “bring | uncover her head. This she did, and present 


my 
he heel 


ajesties, replied that there was nothing to a 


and ordered the enced to vl 
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S TO CORRESPONDENSS.. able number of ° 
Postscript. We cannot undertake to returnrejected.communications. him ne sohing wuiher dabtctehie inft ences 
tion 
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test telegraphic despatches contain news of | © the s0 phigable cin, ia to 
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“ Constantinople, Sept, 7. 














“ storm which had raged for some days in the Black people means: and henee scion: i 
; On the 4th all the troops had embarked. : eet eile see 
stares oa. of 600 sal or SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 16, 1854, | 0ut of unconfessed antagonism. The House: 
3 tgp thedth the first division of the fleet sailed in the of Commons was greatly wanting in ite duty 
, ayaa army is 90,000 men, On the 4th nA : ‘ last Session: Mr. Disraeli, as chief ofa Bory 
7 emi htwad tailed on board the Charlemagne. Public A tnirg. opposition, very adroitly took advantage of 
" bes gained a great victory over the Russians the popular ion to lead in the assailing 
at 9 ; criticisms on Muistry; and, im conse- 
Phe Rassians lost many men, seven guns, 3000 tents, | Phere 1s nothing so revolutionary, because there is . 7 
5 witl ny |b d waggons. nothm n strai quence, the Radicals, refusing to be so led, 
2a a en pad. amanupition.of the Russians fel] 0. Kooy things fined wives ai tna world by the ¥ y i } thlogieali ich was 
G sae ct the victors. law of its creation in eternal progress.—Dr. ARNOLD. backed into the abject illogicality which 
int The Russians, under Prince Bebutoff, are retreating in in so melancholy a manner represented by 
from Kutais and Kars to Tiflis, A NOVE pe ' Mr. Hume. Yet the House of Commons’ 
“Qn the 25th Angust the Turkish Minister retired from MBER ESSION ! . debates on the war did something; they 
Tegan to Erzeron Se iesiie iatleuttty’ vimneintain “eal THAT appears to us to be the obvious policy | induced revelation after revelation until Lord 
— «fale 4 “lof the party which, standing independent of John Russell was one evening tempted, by 


- _ _“ Jassy, Sept. 8. | Whig and Tery connexions, and enduring | the sure ularity prepared, into 
sTbe Russians are quitting Woklavia with all possible speed. | rather than supporting the Coalition, we may | out boldly about the eenrertion ofthe Mack 
pis said that the Tur tered Fokschany. denominate the. National Part y : —_ 
Further despatches give particulars of the causes 4 ae ENS Xe aL Sea Russian fleet being a necsanery condition 
of the Russian retreat. Schamyl, as was surmised, A recess 18 a constitution arrangement, of permanent peace. We believe a November 
hasmede an irruption into the Georgian districts of [0 doubt. It wag necessary to have a short| Session would develope still further Minis- 
Duscheth,and Thelawi, attacked a camp whiclr had | session and a long recess when all the mem-| terial conceptions ; we the more earnestly 
been. established to hold him in check at Kacheté,| hers of Parliament were country gentlemen, | entertain thi ivietion from 
taken guns, about 200 Russian tents, and baggage, | , / * oad? i U6 CEE melange 
and ammunition, besides horses and wag- | and when communication between the metro- | that the Government has at present no reso- 
General Read, who commanded in chief at Polis and Yorkshire was an. affair of a week. | lutions beyond the assault on 
Fis, was compelled to recal the corps at Kutais, But in these days, when the country oo while the resolution of Russia to fight to 
Drivan,and Kars, and concentrate his troops for the men are only a class in Parliament, and when | jast rouble and her last man remains unmodi-e 








defence of Tiflis. country gentlemen do not cultivate their own | fied by the fact that the French army of the 
The Morning Chronicle has the following: estates, and when railways and telegraphs; Kast has lost 7000 men, and the English 


bee Constantinople, Sept 8. enable Yorkshire, or Corkshire, or Aberdeen- army of the East 3000 men, by the cholera. 


whe hock os ene em ane the — shire, gentlemen to reside in London and yet} Qur House of Commons represents. only 
0} ‘ ; OU ey were ex ‘ted to < ~ vi . “4 a . ~ 5 . , 
amive st their destination, on the coast of the Crimea, si. carry on Yorkshire,or Corkshire, or Aberdeen- indirectly the people—represents, in the first 


mulimagously, owing to the British steamers possessing Shire, business, a recess should be merely a) instance, the classes who have an interest in 


ee pre. . vacation. By November, members of Parlia-|the maintenance of the exclusive system of 
fe: Fg enpocted to tate place between the ment will have had adequate relaxation. : government which Lord Aberdeen finds so; In- 
« This is official.” At any gerean it would, be a logical view| compatible with popular pretensions—and 
The first division of the fleet was seen off the that “a self-governed country” ought not to| we do not anticipate that “next session’”’ 


eee ne on the 9th, steering to-/ hand its affairs over to an irnesponsible | js to annihilate secret diplomacy. But secret 
ao Cabinet for so long a period as six months. | diplomacy would be, in many respects, tem- 
THR BALTIC FLEET. At the present period, with a war raging, and| pered just now by parliamentary debates. 
A ie de Teochiesien ake A | pered J y P 
telegraphic despatch from Stockholm states great diplomatic movements in progress, it 18 | Austria would not prosper so completely, by 
“That an allied force has landed at Ulricasborg, near | ~- . aS at; ‘i - : Sal eth 
Smeaborg (Helsingfors ), erected batteries, and destroyed a simply silly in the nation to allow Court and our undertaking to defend civilisation and 
lagedivaion of Russian gunboats, which the enemy thought Cabinet to put the House of Commons on | yphold the cause of national independence, it 
were galein that harbour. The town was set on fire.” | one side. Parlisment. were sitting. 
YEW LEVY DECREED BY THE CZAR. ones that, in 0 last poren A November Session, then. It ig: nak a 
MERE St. Petersburg, Sept. 9. ;|ment did not greatly interfere wi the | held prediction that if November ost 
gieearie) knee <o—y : fresh levy of ten ae Boe Cabinet, and that the Radical party were | February will not be of much use to English 
cdot in this recruiting, and have to farnish men im Uarming Ministerialists. The question is not | liberals. 
Siegerien jost stated. The object of the levy is alleged | Whether or not the the Government is en- 
formation of a reserve corps. | titled te the confidence of the: country; we 
on . lare not contemplating a Nevember session| WHO IS MASTER OF THE HOUSE? 
SR. OVERLAND oe Sent, 14, | U2 Which the national party would oppose the| Is the British public aware that it is only a 
Tisteamer Austria arrived here from Alexandria |CO#lition. We anticipate that the Tory ptess| lodger ?— . oe 
today, at half-past two a... will hasten to take up the cry of a November an rho . nas f sie 3. Pag - m ony 
; ___Alexandria, Sept. 9. | session—and as.a cry. Our present view is,|of people, countless mullons 0 ital, 
smile mai lear this place to-day with a2- hat the national party has mission, to reeal three estaies, of Peers, Chureb, and Com- 
August; Shanghai 15th July, fe 19th July, Can- | to the House of Commons historie traditions,,| mons ¢ Or these and the Times, and the 
th July, Hong Kong 22nd July, and Bombay |and to remind it of its old constitutional Society for the Diffusion of Christian Know- 




















be Trade in India was favourable. ‘rights and functions. We do not oppose the |ledge—the fourth estate? Or these and the 
Santon was still threatened with an attack by the| Government: wé merely insist that the House |Crown ? Or the Crown itself—the State, 
, Trade in Sega _—" oom | of Commons is bound to aid the Government | the Sovereign? Not at all. Prince Albert 
at Canton, 5s, Ofd.; Shanghai, 6s, 5d. | iM carry ing on ~ —? and to egroge ne 5 _ Master of the House. All the rest are 
—————_—_ action, the people, by conditionin e cha- | lodgers. ae 
HiteMajesty and the Royal “a ey =... | racter of the mo i ‘ | We do not accept the official repudiation of 
the railway ‘cemmlnaten, 068 quarter Members of the Government are, we know, | the newspaper report of the speeches at the 
. hthtee o'clock, and, after a brief stay, proceeded en | disgusted and indignant that so large a por- Boulogne banquet. We believe in the news- 
mito Balmoral. The distance is thirty miles. tion of the press continue to comment in paper report: “our reporter” never makes a 
oe 9c CREE |terms of suspicion and inuendo upon their | blunder about gee fact. We, erg pa 
Tr Ti iiiiies ef tha Oth conteian the fol. | Conduct of the war. It may be that Lord believe the simple circumstance, tha’ uls 
bring: A letter from Berne. of the 7th, informs| Aberdeen, sagaciously comprehensive in his | Napoleon proposed the health of our Queen, 
Willat’Mazzini has been arrested at Basle.’ He was| views, and despising what he ‘regards as the | and that his Royal Highness Prince Albert, 
mere, where he had spent some days | impossible liberalism which is urged by those _ in responding, expressed the P xm and 
Sa ees teeathy cttached to har who require that the war against Russia be | almost inevitable, hope that her and 
@tiven into Switzerland by the fear of the} ade a war for Hungary and Poland, daily | the French Emperor would speeedily make 
According to our correspondent, the police | contemplated resignation before the storm of ari acquaintance—that is, that. Lous 
ud his residence, and were preparing to| reproach levelled against him for the long | Napoleon would come over to England on.a 
= Egle he absconded, and left for ier at Varna. He is-a very stoical, cynical, friendly visit. We can understand oe 
name, The Government gave| premier; but he cannot but groan in pre- | inducement to the official repudiation af 


© the authorities of his arrival, and h ert ey ° 
on alighting- fem the dligence” ewe?! sence of the humiliating fact that a consider- | report; but we are quite sure that the repu- 
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diation did not come from the Prince. The 


Prince never intended his little speech to go | i 


to the : the banquet, he no doubt con- 
ideale private, on the affectations 
and reservations of public ing would 
have been out of place; and he never calcu- 
lated that the peror could have among 
the guests a personage so silly as to chat out 
the incidents to the first alert British reporter 
who might put a question. The Ministers 
— Ladustngh the matter at the first ae 
they gave at the morning papers containing the 
Sgt cctianinisition, andt ey did quite right 
to act as the Prince’s friends, and to arrest 
the evil consequences so likely to follow from 
the conscientiously inquisitive exertions of 
the unstatesmanlike “ own correspondents.” 
But it will be observed that the repudiation 
of the report a when the Prince was 
in Boulogne, and when the Duke of New- 
castle, who could have spoken as to its accu- 
racy, was also on the other side of the 
Channel. 

This is the interesting fact, then, that 
Prinee Albert has invited the Emperor Louis 
Napoleon to visit London. In attending the 
Boulogne conference the Prince Consort of 
England took his place as a European poten- 
tate; andin giving the above courteous in- 
vitation to our illustrious ally, his Royal 
Highness assumed, obviously, the position of 
chief governor of Great Britain. He spoke 
as master of the House. Louis Napoleon 
invited him to Boulogne; he invites Louis 
Napoleon to London; both spoke without a 
thought of consulting Parliament or Cabinet 
Councils. As to the people of Boulogne or 
the public of London—of France or England 
—why—? Prince Albert knew very well that 
our iDesietons ally is very popular here, and 
that we would cheer him—particularly if, like 
Nicholas, he gave a cup to Ascot. 

We are not surprised at this bold proceed- 
ing of his Royal Highness ; we have long faced 
the fact that he is a political personage of 
great potency in our country ; and regarding 
him as holding the same relation to Victoria 
which William held to Mary, we are not 
shocked that the Sovereign occasionally inter- 
feres with the peerage in governing us. But 
how account, on this occasion, for the silence 
of those democratic journals, which are noto- 
rious for their jealousy, on behalf of the 
peerage, of court influence? Precisely at 
this period last year the nation was agitated 
from end to end—the result being solemn and 
more surprising than intelligible explanations 
in Parliament—because those journals had 
promulgated a vague suspicion that Prince 
Albert had several times spoken to his consort 
about politics, and had actually once written 
a private letter to King Leopold or Lord 
- Redcliffe—certainly to somebody. Is there 
nothing to irritate those journals now that 
Prince Albert stands announced as Master of 
the House ? 

The repudiation of the newspaper report 
appeared because our Ministers feared another 
winter of anti-Albert Agitation. Our Minis- 
ters do not comprehend our democratic 
editors. 





THE RUSSIAN AND THE ENGLISH ME- 
THODS OF CARRYING ON WAR. 
Tux Russian method of carrying on war is 
to be reckless of life and property. The 
English method (modern) of carrying on 
war, is to be elaborately careful of life, and 
scrupulously complimentary to property. 

Which is right ? . 

Each appears to sin in opposite extremes. 
The Russians are too reckless, and the Eng- 
lish are too careful. The English would not 
fire at the town of Odessa and the Russians 
decree, in the event of their having to give 
up the town, that the town should be utterly 
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destroyed by the owners of the property of 
it. The Russians order that Silistria must 
be taken (which isn’t) at any cost: and the 
English pe a palatial prison, with 
splendid fare, for a score or two of Russian 
prisoners sent here from Bomarsund. Our 
extreme may look, and is, the most amiable ; 
but the Russian may, in the end, prove to be 
more merciful than the Englishman. They 
disproportion the sacrifice to the object to be 
gained—it could not be necessary to their 
object, of baulking the enemy, to raze Odessa ; 
but on the other and the English system is 
too much to fight with the gloves—need- 
lessly prolonging a contest which should be 
abrupt,—and so, in the long run, sacrificing 
thousands of lives to save a dozen here and 
there. It is illogical to be improving rockets 
and perfecting other engines of destruction, 
and then politely begging the enemy to get out 
of the way. Our official kindness to the “ poor 
Russian prisoners,” on the ground that they 
are poor blind victims of a despot, suggests 
that our ships at Sebastopol have orders to 
fire only at the fortifications, anf not at all at 





the Russian garrisons, our own soldiers 
and sailors being, of course, fine enlightened, | 
free fellows, who thoroughly understand the | 
Eastern question, and are politicians as well 
as combatants. 

We have got rid of a great many eye 
gatory, “horrors of war;’’ but, do what we 
will, we must leave war a horrible fact—not 
to be modified into pleasant parading. We 
are bound to do all we can to defeat the 
enemy ; and the more violent, vehement, vin- 
dictive is the war on our part, the sooner 
will it be over. We are too civilised about 
it. That fine, free, corps of the Bashi— 
Bozouks was discouraged—as if Cossackism 
could be encountered in a more sympathetic 
way. The blockade in the Baltic we made 
as tender as possible—so that Russian traders 
should not suffer more than the mere rotting 
or confiscation of their ships—their goods 
were left to be imported and exported as 
usual, or rather with a higher rate of profit 
than usual. The prisoners we take are 
treated better than ever they were treated 
by their mothers or wives; and the most 
amiable mildness is inculeated on our com- 
manders—so that Admiral Dundas waltzed 
his ships round a Russian fort at Odessa 
for the amusement of the town, which was 
never touched, and which the Russians them- 
selves threaten to burn down. This is not 





real warfare ; it is sentimental war. 

Mr. John Mitchel says, that vitriol thrown 
into the eyes of an army by vitriol engines! 
worked by steam, would be a merciful inven- 
tion, and would greatly abbreviate war. The | 
Russians think that the burning of Moscow 
was a hit—it saved a campaign. This sort of 
logic is good for nothing if not pushed to its | 
limits: on the same principle it would be 
right to slay every prisoner taken after pros 
tration by vitriol, and it would be expedient 
to send Russian gaol birds to Liverpool and | 
Manchester, and burn them down. The 
same principle would require assassination of 
Generals—perfidy, treachery, and brutality of 
all sorts. It is, therefore, the logic of bar- 
barians and madmen ;—it may be reduced to 
absurdities—it would not answer in the end, 
it would not produce peace, it would not 
produce the happiness of mankind. 

On the other hand do not let us carry on 
war as if our Cabinet were the Peace Society. 
Weare denied the use of the political resources | 
at our disposal, such as the re-establishment | 
of a Polish Nationality ; but let our Generals | 
and Admirals be urged to the utmost applica- | 
tion of all the material means we are possessed 
of to kill, take, and destroy—so that this 
Despot and his deluded people may alike 





realise the omnipotent vengeance of aroused 


England. 


CLEANLINESS v. GODLINESs, 
Tue leading journal ridicules, with the 
rate form that sometimes fatigues, the i 
cyclical of the Pope (which is ridiey lous— 
but on other grounds), because 
leading journal, the Pope should notice that 
cholera, which he prays against, comes 
dirt, and dirt is the characteristic of the P, 
own countries. The Teading journal ; 
other exceptions to the Encyclical, and is 
comically argumentative in pointin, out what 
a dead failure is the Roman Catholj Chureh 
as a temporal agent; and the Protestant 
readers of the leading journal are 
and comforted by such an article, not per. 
ceiving that the fun tells against all churches, 
there being several which are dead failures, 
in the temporal way, even here. The leading 
journal’s first point is perhaps not better 
than its other points. 

The sanitary movement has induced g 
general notion, which may not be a 
philosophical one, that cleanliness and pug 
are just the same thing. It should ob- 
served that a sanitary movement arises out 
of a condition of national filth. The “ nasi. 
ness’’ of “nice’’ men is a proverbial thing; 

male, 


and mental purity is not ensured 
blanched under clothing, male or 
Swift made an improper remark about the 
fashionable bergers and bergéres who were 
out of character in so frequently “ changing ;” 
but we cannot forget it when leading journals 
get jocose and illogical. 

Cleanliness is next to godliness; but may we 
not have godliness with dirtiness ? we 
be a more religious, or Christian nation, when 
our sewerage is perfected, and a pep trap 
has been affixed to every one of our drain 
pipes? The sanitary movement is good, like 
a railway improvement, for its own sake; but 
are we to despair of the countries in which 
there is no sanitary movement? Is existing 
Belgravia morally purer than 
Whitechapel: will well-drained, and smoke- 
consumed Whitechapel be purer than 4 
muddy, piggy, Irish, or Spanish, village? 

The Pharisees were notoriously parti 
about their laundresses. The East, genetally, 
is, as Sidonia said,-the land of the bath: and 
the Turks, whose independence we are fight- 
ing for, are not conspicuous for mental or 
moral purity, We do not, therefore, see the 
connexion between soap and the Scriptures. 
Let us be a cleaner nation by all means; but 
let us understand that though cleanliness 
may be next to godliness, there may still be 
an awful interval ! 

BUILDING ASSOCIATIONS. 
Wuy is it that men neglect a very 
mode of acquiring possession of a house of 
their own, which they may 80 easily do 
through building societies ? “We suspect the 
reason to be two-fold—in the first place that 
hitherto building societies have not put for- 
ward their proposals with a sufficient variety 
to secure general acceptation ; and, secondly, 
that the objects of such associations have 
been in many instances political, rather 
individual. The possession of a 8 
hold is of little use to « person who has no 
capital; and the want of elasticity in suiting 
the plan of building to the necessities 
different consumers is evident. In some cases 
the buildings are too slight, in others 
rooms are too confined; and in most @ 
rooms are of too uniform a size, whereas 
often happens in families that one Su 
sitting-room is required. In short, b 
societies have on the ae <8 too 
served as pretexts only to the Par 
agent, oan was thinking of votes, and too 
little of residents; or on the other hand a 
have conformed themselves too much to 
stated fashions of builders, who 
build more for sale than for use. 
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+» ui ible, however, to make such 
Ibis que Pe vill enable the members of 
association to buy a —- _ 
ludicro small sum at a eost, for 
of of guineas for a four-roomed 
the land on which it stands. The 
buy a piece of land, and to mort- 
for a considerable — 
to devote the money, with the 
i eae subscribers, to the Guilding of 
of houses; which are finished succes- 

‘aly gs fast a8 possible, the members bal- 
loting for their turn of occupation. In this 
manner amember may pay during the first 
ears at the rate of 17/7. 13s. for a 
the rent of which would usually cost 
him 152. 10%; in the next period of three 
ears he will pay at the rate of 16/7. 13s., and 
for the remaining four years 1/. less: at the 
end of the ten years, he will have paid 
101, 10s. over wal above his ordinary rent, 
hut will be in possession of a house and land. 
We are not taking = gn Bm, but 
presentin, only the results of the pro- 

, issued by «The Albert Tavesteae 
snd Sanitary Building Association,” which 
has been in operation for three years. Some 
of its houses are finished, and are in posses- 
sion ofthe members entitled to them, subject 
toa which will be redeemed within 
the period stated. So far as accounts go, the 
plan is certified by the Actuary to the Com- 
missioners for the Reduction of the National 
Debt. The Society comprises first-rate names 
amongst its trustees and directors, and it 
issues an annual report to the shareholders. 
The houses are built upon improved plans, 
eapecially upon the principle illustrated by 
Prince Abert's Ceake at the Exposition of 
1851. The scheme is also applicable to lease- 
hold property, such as the new village which 
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the Society proposes to build at Forest-hill ; | 


and great care is taken to secure salubrity of 
site as well as sanitary arrangements. It 
must be understood that the “ Albert” 
specially addresses itself to working men. 

The same principles, however, are applica- 
ble to projects of any dimensions or character. 
The nature of the association is the same— 
that of obtaining a large capital by combined 
subscriptions and securities. It would of 
course be necessary to define the limits of 
choice for members; but it would be quite 

ible to do so with some considerable tree- 
in the selection of plans. For example, 
ssociety might be established on the principle 
of giving a variety of plans for the option of 
purchaser, some plans being suited toa 
or smaller number of shares; or the 
might be varied without any diversity 
mtheeost. In the neighbourhood of Man- 
chester there is a piece of ground set out as 
apark, in which, we believe, plots may be ob- 
tuned for building, not in the ordinary form 
of rows or squares. The same principle 
night be applied of course in the neighbour- 
of London ; leaving to members, pro- 
the choice of the exact spot, but pre- 
Venting them from approaching any nearer 
certain distances. In this way a great 
of variety might be secured, either for 
taste or the convenience of the purchaser, 
. &consequent advantage in accommoida- 
tion and in picturesque effect. 
18 ho necessity more grievous to the 
householder than that of paying for a class 

‘eommodation that he does not desire. 

Y aman is living in a larger house than 
fealan cause he desires to secure a par- 
- character of neighbourhood. Some 

houses of a more ornamental kind, 
tena with plainer houses you frequently 
ad situation and worse drainage, if not 
ile. erent ventilation and building. By 
he t assortment of plans, those who 
eva. occupation of houses with a 
ultimate ownership, might be drawn 
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forth from the apathetic portions of society, 
and converted into active promoters of these 
promising schemes. We speak of course 
without commendation of any one in particu- 
lar. Those who join them must look sharply 
after the general character of the leading men 
and the ability of the acting officers. If they 
do that, they may rest tolerably confident in 
the results; and we know no reason wh 

persons of solvent means should not within a 
reasonable space of years become house- 
owners as well as householders and residents. 





THE CRY FROM THE LOOM.* 
Ovr correspondence impresses us with the 
urgency of the pressure of the whole class of 
hand-loom weavers. At the best of times 
their condition is barely tolerable; at other 
times it is worse than intolerable. The 
earnings of a hand-loom weaver seldom reach 
10s. a week ; in times of depression they are 
as low as 6s.; and we can remember occa- 
sions even of comparatively favourable times 
when the lower rate obtained in some places. 
In 1839, for example, while the hand-loom 





weaver at Stockport could earn 9s., the rate 
at Bolton was 4s.; and this rate can only be 
earned by incessant labour, by toiling as Pa 
jas human flesh and blood ean bear. Nor is 
|there any promotion; the hand-loom weaver 
must in’ these days work at that rate from 
| youth till old age. According to the (Econo- 
/mist, therefore, he must not marry; but 
according to human nature he does. <Ac- 
cording to the (conomist, he ought to rise 
from that miserable mode of life, and transfer 
j|his labour to another employment. So he 
nae if he is a genius, but if he is an ordi- 
|nary man he cannot. Should he not educate his 
|children to do so, then ?—he cannot afford it. 
| He might send them to state schools—if sect 
) would let such things exist. Yet no, he cannot 
jafford even that; he wants them at home to 
|add ls. 6d. a week, or, perhaps, 2s. a-piece, 
to his wretched income. No doubt they must 
‘werk as he does, from earliest morning till 
'midnight. Even childhood kicks against that 
jtotal sacrifice of life. When there is any 
| vigour of vitality in the child, it takes some 
| flogging to drag him intothe mode of existence. 
|Sickly children give in without the flogging. 
\It is the parent that breaks in the white slave, 
and the very few facts which we have stated, 
| with one or two more, will show the totally 
| disorganised state of many a home. The wife 
jalso must devote her health and life to 
'“pirn’’ winding unless she can take a loom, 
jand although the labour is light, it is mostly 
| beyond the strength and endurance of the 
female limbs. Ignorant, incessantly toiling, 
with the instincts not quite deadened, the 
appetites rendered morbid, the hand-loom 
weaver sickens for some kind of excitement, es- 
pecially when, at times of depression, poverty 
|enters the door in a worse form than that of 
|starvation—the dun. And the hand-loom 
| weaver’s dun is a devil of a peculiar combina- 
tion of horns—he is the agent, the middle- 
man, who goes about distributing work and 
collecting produce. This agent oe 
for himself. In times of depression, he makes 
so dl and buys up goods to sell; he is 


i He 





also a dealer, a walking tally-shop, making 
| advances, selling wretched goods on ecredit,— 
ihe is at once the mortgagee, the shop creditor, 
\the employer, patron, crimp, sweater, and 
|driver of the wretched hand-loom weaver, 
whom he has enabled to know a lower level 
than hand-loom weaving would of itself have 
found. 

Sometimes the household is diversified by 








* A Voice from the Loom; being a brief sketch of the 
Condition of the Hand-loom Weaver, with a few stray 
thoughts connected therewith. By a Girvan Weaver. 
Glasgow. Printed at the Sentinel office, Antigua-place, 
Nelson-street. 1854. 








the admission of a species of lodger or fellow- 
workman, a tramp who takes a hand in the 
house as a journeyman, and being too many 
for the small tenement, he is an intruder in 
every sense of the word—often a corrupter, 
always a nuisance. While the working- 
classes loudly clamour at the middle-classes 
for sacrificing as for gain, those very 
workpeople will sell themselves, their income, 
their honesty, and the morals of their homes, 
in order to turn—it can scarcely be said 
an honest penny—but a filthy and polluted 
farthing. They must be excused, however, 
for their choice is only between that mode of 
life and starvation. - re 

Without any species of margin on 
living from pred a about as well as the 
shipwrecked mariner lives, the weaver has no 
means for insuring against sickness, infirmity, 
old age, or anything else. How can he “ rise ?”’ 
Those who tell him to improve the state of 
his class by not marrying—that is to obtain 
an advancement in the peerage of life by 
having no heirs to his household,—or to 
transfer his labour to another mode of in- 
dustry, might as well preach agility and free 
agency to a man in the stocks. 

Again, the hand-loom weaver complains 
that capitalists, consumers, and agents, con- 
spire to beat him down. Now a capitalist 
makes no more profit by hand-loom weaving 
trade than he does by any other; rather less, 
since it is an unthankful and doubtful 
branch of trade ; and ne man who has money 
or connexion for any more agreeable com- 
merce will undertake it. It is, therefore, es- 
sentially a mean trade. The agents are the 
creation of the system, not the creators of 
it. And as to the consumer, people do 
not buy waistcoating or fancy petticoats 
on principles of philanthropy: they neither 
see the hand-loom weaver, nor know any- 
thing about him. They buy what pleases 
them best in the shop, if it comes within 
the means of their purse; and if a few of 
them would care, still fewer would be able 
to send a gratuity to the weaver when they 
paid the price of the purchase, to say nothing 
of the chance that the gratuity would be lost 
or embezzled by the way. 

There is, however, one escape, and that is 
emigration. We do not in truth see any 
other. The hand-loom weaver must continue 
as he is, or go. If he could only get a 
thrown to some other part of the globe, with 
hands and head, he could scratch a subsist- 
ence out of the soil, and being free could rise. 
It would be salvation to him if he could only 
attain to the condition of the shipwreck 
mariner. To be a shepherd in Australia 
would be to stand at the bottom no doubt, but 
still at the bottom of the mountain, on whose 
summit lies wealth, independence — terres- 
trial paradise. Tobe alabourer in Michigan, 
would possibly be to die of some illness in 
work too rough for the enfeebled frame. But 
even a short life of sickness with some hope 
in it, would be better than a life of hereditary 
mortal sickness without hope. The hand-loom 
weaver has no means individually, and the 
emigration commissioners only grant assist- 
ance for passages ; but there are such things 
as subscriptions, such things as Government 
grants ; there are modes of conveying great 
numbers to Australia, or to America; and if 
the hand-loom weaving class could concentrate 
its attention and its energy upon this point, 
it might procure the aid of other classes, and 
succeed in transplanting itself from a soil 
where it sustains a life of chronic death to 
one where it would run its chance of ordinary 
mortality. 

Some of these facts we have taken from the 
pamphlet quoted in the foot note. It is by 
a Girvan weaver, who has practically illus- 
trated the moral that we urge. He is now 
on his way to Australia. 
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Tus Ameriean who attempts to explain away 
the “ Knowrnothing’’ movement, appears to: 
us to miss the point of that action, 
and hardly to cateh the very spirit mage oe 
in his ewn all-devonring republic. Sue 
ies, he tells us, are continually arising; 
ut can do i from the two 


re i Sta erly called 
Boas ist oh eeetiieans now Whig and. | degraded 


Democrat, into whieh all supernumerary par- 
mcr tay oe Let us admit that. all ies 
within the Union are American, . that. 
when their distinctive ia opposed, 
they sink back into one of the two great see- 
tions—Conservative ov Progressist. But, as 
the ee y 
is not onganised, or. i so; and it is 
therefore the more remarkable, as an almost 
spontaneous effusion of popular feeling. Called 
out by antagonism to the attempt of the 
Roman Catholies to suppress the Bible in 
the State. schoola, where the volume had not 
been used for sectarian purposes, the i 
if party it can be. called, is concentrated y 
on the ohjeet of ———— ing “ foreigners 
—that is, recent immigrants obeying Pope or 
outside notions, and not pursuing genuine 
indigenous American objects. The Romanists 
had organised a party to turn.the balance at 
elections, much as some ies, for mere 
mercenary objects, stand back to turn the 
balance at our own borough elections. The 
Know-nothings, with little of organisation 
but a common. purpose, stood more back, and 
neutralised the waiting policy of the Catho- 
lies. The new party is loosely organised— 
only by eommunity of purpose, it is not 
“secret”? so much as latent; it is: called 
forth by its purpose, and will merge into the 
two great parties that divide the State when 
its purpose is opposed. It belongs chiefly to 
the Whig party, because it belongs greatly 
to a class whieh exists in most representative 
countries—the class which usually holds back 
from political movements; but that only 
shows its truly national character. It differs 
from the “ Native Americans” in being non- 

olitical where they were ultra-democratic. 
t consists of Whigs more jealous of American 
feeling and popular right than the ultra 
democratie ultra-American agitators. In 
short, it is latent American society coming 
out in the dormant Whig ranks. It is essen- 
tially born of the oceasion. 

The very name of “ Know-nothing,” the 
origin of which we do not know, serves to 
indicate the impalpable character of the party 
as a separate division of the American people. 
If there is anything that distinguishes the 
Know-nothings at all, it is the fact, that 
they do not belong to any distinctive division. 
They are distinguished for being undistin- 
guished. It is a spontaneous outmoving, 
such as is excited in the individual by the 
most inward promptings of conscience when 
ordinary dry principles fail to keep him clear 
in perfeet justice. The Romanists, agitating 
to get possession of the American mind in 
the schools, had adhered abundantly to pro- 
fessions, principles, grounds of liberality, 
toleration, and so forth. But the ultimate 
tendeney was as clear as the movement itself, 
and the Know-nothings do not meet the 
attack by any cut and dried assortment of 
counter principles, which would have been 
difficult, but almost by an inarticulate impulse 
of common sense. If the Know-nothings 
reside to @ great extent amongst quiet Whigs 
and act in a democratic mode, it shows that 
they are more American than either Whig or 
Democrat. 

It is, in fact, a spontaneous action to assert 
the independence and freedom of the Ame- 
rican mind and nature. It is one of the 
better forms of that general energy which 
resists encroachments. hostile to it, and con- 





stantly encroaches upon weaker natures 
weees The pressure of America upon 
Cuba. is a similar impulse, which may be con- 
demned by the letter of the law, as. it is 
mn newt | in Europe. It is not regular, 
but.we.all know that, the result. would be to, 


,| Settle a difficult question according to plain 


sense, and assimilate the American territory 
tonatural geography, to. reseue Cuba from a 
Seon into a constituent province 
of the most powerful country in the world. 
There is just the same opus in the replies 
of Mr. Marcy and Mr. Buchanan on the sub- 
ject of privateering. The practice, as it has 
hitherto been, conducted, is one which it is 
difficult to distinguish very nicely from buc- 
caneering—a licensed piracy. Yet, it has 
enabled the American people to vindicate 
their independence and power at sea without 
placing upon their treasury and their national 
resources the incumbrance of an immense 
organised navy. In the same way American 
trade covers the world, committing faults 
and absurdities, but regaining its healthy tone 
the spontaneous act of common-sense. 
ast railways are created, although a great 
railway speculator may caricature the magni- 
tude of his own operations by issuing spurious 
shares which have no foundation in real 
business. President Pierce may have com- 
mitted a grievous fault in permittimg an Ame- 
rican naval captain to bombard the miserable 
capital, of Mosquitia—Greytown. But the 
political interests at stake in that mongrel 
territory are paltry, while the one rescue 
of Kossta, the Hungarian, from the un- 
lawful detention by the powerful empire of 
Austria, exemplifies the free action of the 
Western Republic in vindicating the spirit of 
justice much more than it is violated at Grey- 
town. We foresee, as distinctly as possible, 
that the ultimate vindication in that swamp 
will, by and by, substitute American govern- 
ment and American possession for the 
vagrant pauper sovereignty which is now en- 
throned. America is almost the only country 
in the world that dares or cares to speak her 
mind. Her faults are glaring, her virtues are 
gigantic, her healthy opinion in the globe im- 
mense. If, occasionally, a representative 
of the Republic can exemplify its mistakes at 
a foreign court, some sturdy Republican like 
Mr. Sickels can easily be sent over to tell the 
plain American mind; and we do not know 
any conclusion upon which the American 
mind can be made up which is not likely to 
be fulfilled. The conclusion which Mr. 
Sickels impersonated, the identification of 
Cuba with the Union, is a settled fact of the 
future. But it is the result of inarticulate 
justice, as distinct from European pedantry 
as the Know-nothingism which is silently 
working at home. 





TOLERATION AND THE MORMONS. 
A CERTAIN community of Mormons in Lon- 
don went to a magistrate, went through the 
ordinary forms, and got their chapel, or meet- 
ing house, licensed for the performance of 
religious worship. Any sect of Protestant 
Dissenters can obtain such a license: and the 
Mormons are Protestant Dissenters. They 
are, therefore, under the protection of the 
law: and their meeting house having been 
invaded the other day by an orthodox man, 
who sneered at and disturbed their no doubt 
insane proceedings, he was handed over to 
the police; the police brought him before a 
magistrate; and by the magistrate he was 
reprimanded, informed of the state of the law, 
and bound over, &e. 

Thereupon a question of religious toleration 
is raised. The leading journal approves of 
the decision of the magistrates, that decision 
being in accordance with the law, but throws 
doubts upon the wisdom of the law, and asks 
how far is this toleration to go. Are 








aomee iene 
ant Dissenters, to. be permitted to, meet, to. 
gether for “religious worship” of i 
—and are ioe to be no anne 
tolerated that if a Mormon is returned to. Pa, 
liament we are to allow him to take his. seat > 
The general answer might be. that the law, 
as to licensing chapels, is not ina logi 
dition: magistrates should not be 
to decide on theological points. How anal 
the law? We say—get. rid of the law. 
For, Mormons have a portack right to meet 
together to invoke Joo Smith ; Atheists have 
a perfect right to meet together : their errors 
as to a future world does not disentitle them 
to citizenship in this, The i ina 
civil offieer ; he provides. for onal and the 
sole condition of his granting a license jy 
proversh people should be that they are ig 
eep tolerably quiet. If Methodism. js jg 
meet together, why not Mormonism? The 
Mormon is more, not less, than an 
person; he believes all that: the i 
of Canterbury does, or should do, anda 
deal more. And if Mormonism, why ng 
Atheism? Is the man who repudiates Jog 
Smith less entitled to orthodox regard thay 
the man who does believe in Joe Smith ?~ig 
he likely to be less rational—that, is, les 
orderly ? A prayer meeting should be rm. 
garded in the eye of the law as an ordinary 
publie meeting—nothing more, i 
we require a law organising, for certain, sects, 
the property of the community im the chapel 
or pm ; but for an errant lunacy, such ag 
the Mormons, there should be liberty, 
Joe Smith should be entitled to take the 
London Tavern for prayer, if Mr. Bathe 
would let it to him—which Mr. Bathe would, 
if Smith gave securities. And there should 
be this perfeet liberty, because if the lawn- 
fuses it, it will be obtained in spite of the 
law—secretly, if forbidden publicity. The 


J 


Times asks—Are we to license a for a 
sect indulging in blasphemy andi 2 
The Times does’ not define and 


indecency ; but it means what it would all 
“ Infidels; and we answer—Yes, if you 
license Protestant Dissenters in general, for 
you know very well the spread of i 
is not an affair of magistrates’ licenses. 

Beyond the question of licensing, lies the 
larger question. Suppose a Mormon m 
turned by the city of London to sit im Par 
liament—and we are convinced that if a 
Mormon became the richest man in the oily 
of London, he would have as few dil 
in getting a seat as Baron Rothschild met 
with—ought the Speaker to let him m before 
the bar? Why not? In the Jew Bill dé 
bates Sir Robert Inglis put the case 
a Mahommedan settled in London, and tt 
turned at the head of the poll (say 1a an aniie 
Russian agitation), would you give him a 
seat ?—and Liberals replied, at the time: “ Of 
course we would.” Of course, then, 
and religious liberty party would vote for 
Joe Smith. We can conceive Lord John Bi 
sell bringing in, and dropping, ten successv® 
Mormon Bills, and going to Mormon 
brations, and dancing in succession with 
fifty, more or less, Mesdames Smith. be 
is our religious toleration worth if it 
merely an endurance of Jews 
Dissenters ? 

To say that we must not endure the Mar 
mons is to say we should not endure oursel¥e® 
Nauvoo is filled from England ; the eer 
movement is the chief religious moveme®” 
our time; and are = to give reat faith 
the enlightenment of our country ! 5‘ 

In a word, toleration is a civil, nob rele 
gious, question. Perseeute Mormonism - 
it flourishes. In persecution is the history 
of the growth of most religious creeds 38 
the world seems ever to be forgetting 


experience, 
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are not the legislators, but the judges and police of literature. They do 
ap laws—they interpret and try to enforce them.—Adiaburgh Review, 


4 CIROULAR, bearing the names of Dr. Hvupsow, the Chairman, and Mr, 
Horcarscs, the Honorary Secretary, of the Lancashire and Cheshire 
Daion. of Mechanics’ Institutes and Literary Societies, and addressed to the 
. of the Institutes and Societies enrolled in the Union, calls atten- 
fon towoertain features in the Act of Parliament recently passed for ‘“ the 
jon of Literary and Mechanics’ Institutions, Public Libraries, 
Museums, Schools of Art and Design, &c.” The complaint of the cireular 
‘s that there is too much of the principle of centralisation in the Act. It 
that while the Act was going through Parliament, the Lancashire 
Association made earnest efforts to get certain clauses in the draft-bill 
altered: or abandoned —particularly, a clause proposing to take away from 
the Directors of Institutions the power of making bye-laws; and a clause 
- g any single member of an Institution to prevent the enforcement 
off bye-law, by bringing the whole matter, and the Institution itself, under 
the contol. of the Charity Commissioners, and through them, under the 
clutches of Chaneery. They also pressed the necessity of making provision 
in the Bill forthe total exemption of Institutions from local rates. Their 
efforts had some effect, but not all that was desired. The matter of local 
rates wag left unsettled in the Bill as it passed; and the objectionable 
daueed were only modified. Thus, as the Bill now stands, there is a clause 
totheellest that, Directors of Institutions may make bye-laws, and may by 
thoselyelaws impose fines, but with this proviso, that no fine imposed by 
suohibyelawshall be recoverable in a court of law, unless the bye-law shall 
have been confirmed by the votes of two-fifths of the members of the Insti- 
tution convened for the purpose. There is a clause, also, to the effect that 
for any alteration of the objects of an Institution or for any amalgamation 
of one Institution with another, it shall be necessary for the managing-body, 
first to calla meeting of all the members atten days’ notice, then to have 
their ition aecepted by three-fifths of the members, then at the inter- 
vilofs month to hold a second special meeting, and to have there also a 
similar vote of authorisation. Lastly, there is a clause providing that if any 
nembers of an Institution, to the extent of two-fifths of the whole number, | 
consider that @ proposition carried in the above manner is calculated to 
proveigjariousto the Institution, they may, within three months, appeal the 
uatierto the Committee of Her Majesty’s Privy Council for Trade and | 
Foreign Plantations, who shall have the power of annulling or arresting the | 
proposed change. Now, the Lancashire Association think that under this | 
Bill lnstitutions will feel themselves hampered and inconvenienced. They 
donot like the centralising character of the Bill, as it stands, and they still 
want the vexed question of the local rates settled. ‘They complain that the | 
Society of Arts; to whose agency they trusted for a good Bill, have given | 
intoo much to the centralising spirit which has been at work in the con- 
coction of the Bill, and that the Council of this Society “regards with | 
indiflgrence, if not with hostility,” any inquiry into the rates question; and 
they look to Mr: Mitwer Ginson, Lord Sranuey, and other members of | 
Parliament interested in the prosperity of our Literary Institutions, for an | 
overhauling of the Bill next session. We have here simply reported their | 
qigions. The proper adjustment of the limits of centralisation and local 
suthority, is perpetually presenting itself as one of the difficulties of our | 
time; and this isa case of that difliculty. 




















Auong forthcoming books are :—Thirty Years of Foreign Policy; or a! 
History of the Secretaryships of the Earl of Aberdeen and Viscouat Palmerston, | 
Wptertruculent: author of the “ Memoirs of Mr. Disraeli ;” Memoirs of | 
Jomes Montgomery. By Messrs. Hontaxp and Evererr. The Autobiography | 
tad Literary Remains of Henry Fynes Clinton: a History of the Iron Trade. 
By Mr. Haney Scrtvener. Rambles in Ireland. By Mr. Mires. A 

. of Civil Law Jor the Use of Schools and of Candidates for the Civil 

> by Dr. Humrureys, Head-master of the Cheltenham Grammar 

+ and a translation of a new work by the Jesuit Abbé Huc, entitled | 

¢ Empire, and forming a continuation of Hue and Gabet’s well- 

hown “Travels in Thibet and Tartary.” All these are to come from the | 
Mes of Messrs. Loxaman. Mr. Newsr is to be the publisher, and Mr. R. | 
. already known for his “ Life of Savonarola,” the editor, of Lady 
’s Life and Correspondence, which is to be in three large volumes, | 

ind to cost two guineas, Mr. Anam Brack announces a statistical book, 
m England since the Accession of Queen Vietoria, by the statistical] 
» Dr. Micnaxson, who has already “ done” Turkey in that 

manner, Mr. Casu advertises the successful Anti-Corn-Law League 
fhe Essay, by ths Rev. H. Duncxusy, entitled The Charter of 
> al or Free-Trade and its Results—of which work, we perceive 
Council of the League have ordered a thousand copies to be hand- 

r bound, in order to be presented to the Governments of the following 

the United States, Mexico, Brazil, France, Belgium, Holland, 

Geasee, Sweden, Prussia, Russia, Austria, Spain, Portugal, Sardinia, 
Chas ng Rome, Bavaria, and the Neapolitan States. (Is Sir 
Rania?) “pier-to be charged with the presentation of the copies for 
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There is in existence an association called the Palestine Archeological. 
Association, whose objects are the promotion of antiquarian research in the 
Holy Land, and the formation of a museum of objects, illustrating the 
archeology and natural history of that part of the East. The association 
was formed about a year ago, and held its first annual general meeting on 
Tuesday last. It comprises 130 members, possesses the nucleus of a: 
museum, and is sanguine of important results. 





The announcement of Lady Blessington’s Life and. Correspond which 
is expected to include Count D’Orsar’s journal, so- much’ admired by 
Byrow thirty years ago—is reminding greedy readers of good memories 
that at least three other “ Lives and Correspondences” of recently-deeeased: 
celebrities are due. First, what has become of Lord Mgtsourye’s 
which were left. to Lord Baovanam for publication? Next, what has be- 
come of the Pac papers, which were similarly entrusted, with a biographical 
intent, to Mr. Canpweci? Lastly, what is Lord Manon, doing with.the, 
great Duke's papers, left in Apsley House for his discretionary perusal and 
use? People growl at the thouglit that these materials of history should 
be locked up from the sight of the present age, and the instruction they 
contain reserved for posterity. Lord Broycuam, Mr. Cagpwact, and Lord’ 
Manon, however, are probably not to be forced. Seriously, the papers 
ought to be given to the world as soon as circumstances will permit; and 
above all, they ought not to be tumbled out “‘anyhow,”’ as is the usual 
custom in such cases, but ought to be competently edited’ and consolidated 
into readable books. 

Since writing the above, we have found in a note to an article in,the 
Trish Quarterly Review the following passage:—‘* Why is not Susu’s bio- 
graphy written? ‘There are many men capable of the work of composition 
who knew him intimately ; and it would prove, if fairly and entirely written, 
a most interesting contribution to Irish biography, and would be a valuable 
addition to our Mémoires pour Servir. We have heard that Mz. Torreys 
M‘Cuttacu contemplates such a life of Shiel.” 


Such are some of the latest promises or issues of the British press. Mr, 
Better, however—who, by the by, comes into the market with a cheap 
edition of Prescort's Conquest of Mexico—makes an announcement of an 
American republication likely to be of more “thrilling interest.” He ad~ 
vertises as immediately forthcoming, in fancy boards, at half-a-crown, a 
book entitled Revelations of the Slave- Trade; or, Twenty Years Adventures of 
Captain Canot. For some time past, there have been pre-trumpetings of 
this work in America, as a work likely to have a run equal. to that.of Unele 
Tom’s Cabin, and in a number of the Mew York Tribune, brought over by 
the last mail, we find a Iong notice of it prepared in anticipation of the day 








| of publication—the editor having been favoured with an advance copy by 


the publishers. The title-page of the American issue runs thus :—Caplain 


| Canot ; or Twenty Years of an African Slaver ; written out and edited from 


the Captain’s Journals, Memoranda and Conversations by Branta Maysr. 
Mr. Brantz Mayer is a gentleman of Baltimore—“* a man not quite unknown 
to fame,” says the New York Tribune—known to us as the author of a toler- 
ably interesting book on Mexico and its antiquities. But who is Captain 
Canot? If he is not a myth, we suppose we must take him for what the 
book gives him out to be—a wild dare-devil character born in Florence, of a 
French father and an Italian mother; who took to a sea-faring life in the 
year 1819, as an apprentice in an American ship, bound for Boston, and so, 
after adventures innumerable, in the midst of which his erratic genius was 
always performing miracles of heroic achievement, ended in being an African 


| slave-trader. The New York Tribune, says: ‘Captain Canot is a model of 


transparent sincerity. He does not attempt to draw a veil over the secrets 
of his infamous profession. He makes no bones of recitals which any one 
but a slave trader would wish to bury in oblivion. He is equally candid in 
regard to the horrors of his ‘dreadful trade,’ and the scenes of license and 
debauch, of which he was participant in African society. Native manners 
and customs the most extraordinary are painted without disguise,—no 
blush crimsoning his cheeks at the recollections in which he so joyously 
revels.” This passage indicates the two sources of interest on which the 
book depends for its sale—its professed character as a book of revelations 
respecting the slave-trade, and the warmth of its episodical improprieties. 
From the extracts given in the 7ribune, we infer that there is a good deal of 
the latter element of interest in it. Here, for example, is one of them: 
Mr. Canot has been dining with Mr. Ormond, alias Mongo John, an African 
slave-dealer ; he leaves his host drunk and asleep, and strolls out. 

‘*] strolled to the veranda to get a breath of fresh air from the river, but. soon dashed off 
in the darkness to the sacred precincts of the harem! I was not detected till I reached 
nearly the centre of the sanct where Ormond confined his motley group of black, 
mulatto, and quarteroon wives. The first dame who perceived me was a ht ma! 

| with rosy cheeks, sloe- like eyes, coquettish turban, and most voluptuous moath, whom 
| afterwards discovered to be second in the chiet's affections. In an instaut the court resounded 
| with a chattering call to her companions, so that before 1 could turn, the whole band ‘- 
| bling parrots hemmed me in with a deluge of talk. Fame had preeeded me! My 
nurse was a servant of the harem, and her visit to the schooner, with the t 
| supplied anecdotes for a lifetime. Everybody was on the qui vive to see the ‘wi 
Everybody was crazy to feel the ‘ white skin’ she had healed. Then, with a sad 
freak of caprice, they ran off from me as if afraid, and at once rushed back again. 
of glib-tongued and playful monkeys. I could not 
bevy squealed with quite as much pleasure as if I did, 
with impish devilry at my wondering ignorance. At last my sable 
anxious to amuse themselves but to do something for my entertainment also. A 
a comer settled what it should be. ‘Two or three brought sticks, while two or three brought 
coals. A fire was quickly kindled in the centreof the court; and as its. flames: lit up 
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cirele of half-stripped danced to the monotonous beat of a tom-tom- 
Pena te fal ring was broken, and each female stepping out singly, danced according 
to her ind fancy. Some were wild, some were soft, some were tame, and some were 
fiery. After so many years I have no distinct recollection of the characteristic movements 
of these semi-sa as the claret and champagne rather fermented in my 
brain, and oat ae with the ides that it was my duty to mingle in the bounding 
throng. I resolved that the barbarians should have a taste of Italian quality! Accordingly, 
I Jeaped from the hammock where I had swung idly during the scene, and beginning with a 


ry 


lancez and an avant-deux, terminated my terpsichorean exhibition by a 
shaffle’ and sailor’s hornpipe. The delirious laughter, cracked sides, rollicking fun, and 
outrageous merriment, wath which my feats were received, are unimaginable by sober-sided 


Tired of my si exhibition, I seized the tiest of the group by her slim, 
i waist, and Miri bee round and round the st in the quickest of waltzes, until, 


with a kiss, I laid her giddy and ing on the floor. Then, grasping another—another— 
cabeknaha port nak rs | wate each to the same dizzy a1 a was about waltzing the 
whole scraglio into quiescence, when who should rise before us but the staring and yawning 
Mi ! 


jongo 

If this is the kind of thing that is to be given us in books so heralded 
and pushed into celebrity, “ warm” writing is setting in upon us. There 
are extracts, to be sure, giving an account of “slave-packing,” and other 
matters-of-fact relating to the slave-trade; but we judge it is not the 
“ matter-of-fact” that i in the book. We cannot decide on the 
character of the book as a whole till we see it ; but we conjecture it is one 
of those concoctions of “the stunning” which have begun to abound of late. 
Two things strike us in connexion with the book. In the first place, it 
seems to us, criticism is becoming far too tolerant of books pretending to be 
records of facts, and yet not duly authenticated as to name, date, and place. 
It was all very well or Deros to construct a Robinson Crusoe, and other 
stories, out of materials which his genius was capable of expanding ; but we 
would set a limit to these imitations now. If we are to have novels, let us 
have novels, purporting to be such; if we are to have histories, let us have 
histories authenticated as such; we do not object even to historical 
novels, professing to be such—but to your books of travels in which the tra- 
veller is m ical, to bi hies of adventurers edited by literary men from 
materials ished by the adventurers, and concocted into narratives of 
“thrilling interest,” in which fact and fiction are inextricably commingled, 
so that you cannot say which is which, we have a decided aversion. In the 
present case we do not know what are the relations of Mr. Brantz Mayer 
to Captain Canort, or how far the two are identical; but we have our sus- 
picions ; aud if Mr. Brantz Mayer's professed editorship is but a literary 
ruse, we shall] set our faces against him and it. Again it appears to us that, 
in the present book, we have another example of the extraordinary knack 
which authors and publishers are acquiring, b setting their heads together, 
of ensuring world-wide popularity and sale for a book. The thing began 
with Uncle Tom's Cabin—a novel of fifth-rate merit, written honestly, and 
with serious intention by a well-meaning woman; and which, by a combina- 
tion of circumstances, was set agoing all over the world till it ran like wild- 
fire. And now in the wake of this book, and pushed by arts taught by its 
success, we are having Lamplighters, and other such manufactures, running 
the same course, and perhaps less deservedly. We doubt not Captain Canot 
is intended for the same market, and spiced with “voluptuous mouths,” 
“heaving mulatto bosoms,” “slim, shiny waists,” and other condiments of 
the kind to make its progress easier and surer. 

A propos of this increase among us of literature concocted on the principle 
of the “stunning,” and its effects on literature of true and deep merit, we 
may refer to an article on Tuackeray in the last number of the Revue des 
Deux Mondes. The author of the article, M. E. D. Foraves, reviews the 
entire literary career of our celebrated novelist, and, in a more conscien- 
tious manner than is common, endeavours to make his countrymen acquainted 
with the whole series of Mr. Tuackeray’s works. Speaking of Henry Es- 
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simple lucid style, like his, makes the map a landscape with y a0 
pe the inoagietion, and enables us ray the things, in sont ile id 
he saw them. Nor are the passing glimpses of the human kind, d be 
Asiatic Turkey and Russian ae and the Caucasus, scarcely legs in 
phically imparted to the mind—the Turk, the Kurd, the the 
cassian, the Russian soldier and the Russian officer—are very fairly 
sketched, as each figures in turn. While, therefore, these volumes 
useful and instructive, they are also agreeable and amusing—at lente 
those who look for intelligence and common sense in the works they 


The scope of these volumes shows that with ordinary treatment they 
could not fail to interest. All Europe has felt some apprehensions for the 
safety of Constantinople. It is in these volumes that will be found the 
best description of the famous natural line of defence which covers 59 com. 
pletely all the land approaches to the capital—a line of defence which, al 
though loosely spoken of by other writers, has only been fully made out by 
General Macintosh. Nor is the discovery of this Torres Vedran ta al, 
service rendered by him to the cause of Turkey. The much depreei lines 
at Bulair, at the neck of the small peninsula of Gallipoli were by 
our sharp-eyed traveller, long before there was question of sendin troops 
into the Dardanelles. Having described these important matters; hayi 
a on good grounds, the adequacy of the batteries protecti 
the Dardanelles and the Bosphorus; he carries us through the to 
Shumla, and thence he takes us down the Danube, sketching each fort and 
its merits as he goes along—from Belgrade to Ismail. These details are, 
however, drawn aed the writings of others, not from personal ‘ 
and Chesney and Moltke supply accounts in some respects fuller in detail 
Of course every inch of ground ies its interest, but the novelty of the tour 
begins with the departure of the General from Constantinople for Trebe. 
zonde, and thence onward, by Baiboot, Erzeroum, Kars, Toprah-kaleh, and 
Diadeen to Bayazeed. It may easily be conceived that an intelligent soldier 
thus going over the route of the Russian advance in 1829, finds sufficient to 
describe and comment upon, with a view to defence against a similar incur. 
sion. In general terms the country may be described as very offer. 
ing endless opportunities for defensive warfare, and a fe toe 
resistance under peculiar advantages. But no steps had been taken to 
obstruct the great routes, with a view to the ever-present conti of 
war with Russia. The curse of the whole empire, at the date of this tour 
—the weakness of the central power and the disorder of the local authorities 
—was peculiarly felt, and the evidences of transition were visible on 
side. ence it followed that the military force, the redifs, or militia, were 
badly trained, and indeed scarcely thought of—the power of the chiefs, who 
had heretofore kept the army supplied, having been completely broken. 

But interesting as is the route from Trebizonde to Bayazeed, that from 
Tabreez to Odessa, through the Caucasus, far surpasses it. General Macin- 
tosh, starting from Tabreez, approached the Caucasus by Nakshivan, Erivan 
Gumri, ‘Tiflis, and so on through the pass of Dariel to Stavropol, Taganrog, 
and Odessa. It was during this journey that he took occasion to examine 
the new fort at Gumri, then only in process of erection. His modeof doing 
this was characteristic and soldierlike. Knowing that the commandant would 
not permit him to enter the works if he sought permission, he rode at once 
up to the works, passed the Cossack guard, per favour of a semi-nilitary 
costume, and so carefully surveyed the interior of the place. The sameeven- 
ing he dined with the officer in command, but, as he anticipated, he could 
not obtain permission to enter the works. ‘This, however, was scarcely 
peepee for the survey of the morning enabled him the next day to make 
out a tolerably accurate plan of the fortress. It was in front of this fortress, 





mond, and particularising the many merits of that exquisite novel, M. 
ForGurs says: 


The work had every quality, except that which makes a book popular. This, indeed, it | 
could not have, by its very nature, and because it contained fine studies, appreciated only | 
by the dilettanti, and sealed letters for the vulgar—‘“caviare to the million,” as Shak. | 
speare has it. Moreover, the History of Henry Esmond appeared in 1852, at the same 
moment with another famous history, the History ¥ Uncle Tom. America, this time, beat | 


on the right bank of the Arpachai that the action known as the Kurouk-dere 
was recently fought. Were the Russians strong numerically, the result of 
that battle should have given them possession of the whole pashalic of Kars. 
It should be remarked that the last war left in the hands of Russia a series 
of frontier posts of great importance, which she has carefully strengthened, 
and in some sense created, as in the case of Gumri, so that unless the present 
war terminate in the excision of so much territory south of the Caucasus, the 


England ; but I know not if the fortune of the battle was absolutely determined by the | Russian conquest of Asiatic Turkey, including — is only matter of time. 


relative amount of talent on the one side and on the other. Certainly, one must recognise | By far too little attention, as it seems to us, has 
a much higher political and social aim in the singularly happy book of Mrs. Beecher Stowe ; | 


bot it would be supremely unjust to _ to Thackeray, in the purely literary field, an 
ability far above that of his victorious rival. ‘J forgot to @ nigger in my novel (J'ai 


saw that, this time, the popularity was setting in elsewhere. 


We cannot, of course, vouch for the authenticity of the mot here attri- 
buted to Taackerar; but it is a very good one. Our ‘ stunning” authors 


are even improving upon the receipt of the “ nigger” in a novel as an ingre- | 7, 


dient for insuring popularity ; they are pitting in handsome she-mulattoes, 
with whom you can waltz till you are “ giddy and panting.” 
Literature! It is like something else that we could name ! 


THE SEAT OF WAR. 
A Military Tour in European Turkey, the Crimea, and on the Eastern Shores of the 





Black Sea: including routes across the Balkan into Bulgaria, and Excursions in| 


the Turkish, Russian and Persian Provinces of the Caucasian range: with 

strategical observations on the scene of the operations of the allied expedi- 

tionary force. By Major-General A, F. Macintosh, K.H., F.R.G.R., F.G.S. With | 

Maps, in two volumes. London: Longmans, 1854. | 
Geyerat Macintosu, when he drew up the title-page of his book, seems | 
to have determined to be as specific as an inventory, and as accurate as the 
note-book of a Quarter-Master. It is indeed a difficult task to frame a) 
title sufficiently comprehensive or sufficiently the reverse to fit the case of 
certain books. But, happily in this case, the gallant author has suitably | 
described two unpretending volumes, rich in matter of fact, and as large 
in scope as the advertisement indicates to the reader. 

‘The book is called a Military Tour because it is chiefly made up of 
military topography, but the general reader will be greatly mistaken if he 
cast the volumes aside as therefore useless to him. The advantage of a 
military guide through the countries mentioned in the title page, consider- 
able in ordinary times, becomes almost invaluable now, even to the least | 
warlike reader. An author, with an eye like General Mackintosh, and a: 


} . . 
| require a long campaign. 


: een paid to the Asian cam- 
paign; the risk may not be immediate ; the evil may be capable of repara- 
tion; but itis very great. Should Russia have Asian successes aod 


oublié de mettre un ndgre dans mon roman)” said he, with a little touch of irony, when he | sitions to match with ours in Europe, it is perfectly clear that we must 


q 
| dictate terms less advantageous than are desirable, or we must wrest from 


the enemy what he had won, and something in addition. But that would 


t is remarkable, as showing the shortzightedness or the venality of 
rkish rulers, that the timber used in the construction of Gummi shot 


8, | have all been carried thither from Turkish territory, under pretext of using 
And this is | : ies. But 


it in the construction of dwelling-houses, bazaars, and caravanseraits- 


| it is said that the Pasha of Kars, who feigned ignorance, was en in the 


| the Emperor held the Sultan’s city of Kars at his mercy. 


timber contract himself! So that the Turkish mountains were of 
timber, and the Russian frontier garnished with a new fortress from whence 


From Gumri to Tiflis the road is full of interest—strong undulating 
country, often steep and wild, varied by patches of verdant park- 
scenery, and well-watered vales. Of Tiflis, it is recorded by our sha 
eyed author, that “the exterior made a considerable show,” but that 
that does not meet the eye is foul and neglected.” Neither is it im 
in a military point of view. On his passage through the Caucasus, Cont 
Macintosh ‘saw quite sufficient to show that the Russians only occupy 
posts actually in their hands; that they are ever on the alert to nail 
against the sudden and murderous assaults of the Circassians ; that ; 
requires an escort, and a pretty strong one too; and that e 
betokened the unquenchable freedom of the gallant mountaineers. He 
remarks that the strength of the fortified posts of communication ae 
Tiflis and Ekaterinograd has been exaggerated ; that a well-mounted 


man might leap into some; that a few cannon planted on the mountalns 


would make others untenable; but, alas! the Circassians sadly ym “ 


lery. Ifthe Russians were in such straits when they po i 
Sea coast of the Caucasus, we can readily imagine what their 
must be now. 
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ee sae 
tate was before the war may be gathered from the following | horses could be passed over by means of rafts or ligh of which there are at Y 
What that 5 i ig ry re ao ters, many enl- 


z ia is nearly all of the same topographical character, and to its peculiar formation 
‘tants, in great measure, owe their independence. It is known to be composed of an 

its ahabitan ber of elevated plains, of a very productive character, separated from the low 
jmmense from each other, by precipitous ravines, which regular troops, even without 
countrys Od it extremely difficult to traverse, while the inhabitants move about from place 
with a quickness and facility which wear out their pursuers, who are often obliged 

to place the + corey and have as yet never made any permanent iinpression on the coun- 
eg bravery, and capability of supporting privation, which these mountaineers possess 
al known, and is adinired by none more than by the Russian officers who have acted 
is i many of whem I heard declare, that so long as the Circassians can obtain 
aginst ammunition, there is no prospect of their being subdued. One year, the general 
9 ied only advanced a distance of twelve miles, and had afterwards to retreat 
vd the country. On this occasion several thousand Circassians, profiting by his 
‘ from the neighbourhood ot Stavropol, his usual head-quarters, threw themselves un- 
y 0 Petigorsky, a district conside red so far from the dangerous parts of the 
‘ancasus, that the mineral springs there were the resort of many wealthy invalids. The in- 
Caucas ts Abed as having Leen completely successful, and occasioned great alarm at 
carson \, Not long afterwards an equally bold attempt was made ou the town of 
yw refaki, where there is one of the forts of the line, and notwithstanding the resistance 





fa rrison, the mountaineers succeeded in rendering themselves masters of 
‘es adjuining tow, and kept it for several hours.” 

A few pages further on General Macintosh adds some suggestions, proba- 
bly as useful now as then :— 

«A border clan, in a feud with more powerful neighbours, may, at times, have promised 
them allegiance as the price of intervention, but no more general submission to foreign supre- 


has ever been recorded. 
ies The resolution of the Circassians is indomitable, and I may observe, in conclusion, that 
afew light guns, if they could be brought to work them efficiently, would render them very 
formidable. A single six-pounder would, by report, make Gagra untenable. The Cir- 
cassians are excellent marksmen, but are said to be slow in reloading their rifles with the 
forced ball; hence arms, especially rifles of better make, are much in request, as well as 
ammanition. These, it is to be hoped, have now been abundantly supplied. 

« All parties in Russia, though differing as to the means, agree that the entire subjuga- 
tion of the Caucasians is a political necessity, both in reference to the security of the Russian 
provinges the mountains, and for the development of her power in Asia. The cir- 
cumstance of an intervening region, inhabited by a warlike and independent people, through 
which commanication is often impeded by their occupying a single defile, has ever been a 
subject of inquietude and mortification ; and this obstruction may now be raising a more in- 
tense feeling, with the expectation of its becoming an insuperable barrier.” 

At the present moment, however, the reader will naturally inquire what 
General Macintosh may have to say about the Crimea. On this subject he 
has, indeed, a great deal to say, and as he says it better than we can, per- 
haps it will be as well if we permit him to speak in his own words—pre- 
mising that a description of the well-known defences of Sebastopol preceded 
the pages we extract. 

“Having mentioned the state of the fortifications at Sebastopol, at the period of my visit, 
I may observe that it is, perhaps, unfortunate that between that time and the year 1853, 
almost no attention should have been given in England to their condition and progress, I 
istruethat it was visited soon after I saw it, in consequence of my having reported what 
was ing on, by officers who more than corroborated my view; but on the war 
lrke oat, we had absolutely no positive information in England as to whether or not the 
plan for fortifying the land side of the great naval arsenal of Russia, on the Black Sea, had, 
in the intervening period, been carried to completion, So late as last year (1853) travellers, 
who, however, were not military men, reported that the town was still altogether open to 
the land side, Detached works may, however, bave existed even then which escaped their 
observation; and there is little doubt that, since the occurrence of war, the Russians have 
been busied in extending the defences on that side. The lauding-places near the monastery 
of St. George are too precipitous to be surmounted in the face ot a defending force prepared 
for such an attempt,—and any force landing oa the level shore between Cape Kherson and 
Sebastopol, would most probably find itself at once engaged in a general action, and would 
have to fight for a space large cnough to encamp upon. I am, therefore, certainly of opi- 
tion that a descent made in the immediate neighbourhood of Sebastopol, even with a strong 
andwell-appointed force, especially after so much time has been allowed to Russia to erect 
fortifications there—though these may be ouly field-works—and to collect forces for their 
defence, would be a very bold and hazardous undertaking, and that while a subsequent 
lusty re-embarkation, should it occur, without any object having been attained, would, in 
itself, be inglorious, a great loss in men and matériel would liardly fail to attend such a 
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“When we consider tle great scale on which arrangements must be made for attacking 
chan unperfectly-fortified place, the heavy and cumbrous caunon and siege stores which 
itwould te necessary to land here, the great quantity of provisions requisite for the support 
the besieging corps, to last possibly some months, and which must be collected in a secure 
stuation; and when we take into calculation what a large force ought also to be kept in 
front to resist attempts to raise the siege; when we consider further that the army must 
hand on a level shore, commanded at no great distance by heights of very considerable 
strength, and that the area where it would have to make all its preparati ms, is too confined 
for the operations of so large a force as would be required for such an attack, I fee) per- 
suded that my view of the subject will be admitted to be just by all who have had expe- 
remem such matters, though it may not meet the wishes of many who are too impatient 
that a blow should be struck at any cost in that direction. If the object, however, were to 

Perthanent possession of the Crimea, as well as to capture Sebastopol and the fleet, it 
appears to me to invulve a mere question of the adequate magnitude of the attacking force, 
the proportionate scale of the operations engaged in, with du2 perseverance, in carrying 
See 
In attac’ ing an insular or peninsular territory by disembarking un expeditionary force 
a fleet, one great difficulty which attends it consists in establishing a tirm and perma- 
— shore trom whence to c mnmence subsequent operations. For us this ought to 
M a situation affording a good harbour fur men-of-war and transports, and the 
ti lgtration should be such that the troops disembarking might be able at once to 
them P 4 position covering their lodgment—if I may use the expression,—which would give 
secure basis for future proceedings, and shelter when making arrangements prepara- 

lary to their advance, 
, » OF Eupatoria, on the Odessa side of the Crimea, las a harbour and good roads, 
reading to ropol, the seat of government, as well as to Sebastopol. But this 
me open st ble to risk, from its proximity to the n ainland, and the roads pass 
steppes, where an enemy the strongest in cavalry would have greatly the advan- 
me I think, therefore, that Kaffa, sometimes called Theodosia, is preferable for a dis- 

. - It is an excellent and capacious harbour, and stands at the entry of a minor 
argon in which a body of troops’ of due strength might, after a short struggle, establish 
oe * oS apregttl if a simultaneous descent were to be nade at Kertch. They might then 

‘tortify the isthmus, preparatory to pushing forward; for it will be understood, that I 

: Mt would be by no hurried coup de main, but ouly by a period of steady and con- 

Warfare, that we could cffect the subjugation of the Crimea. 
the emer) Important preliminary step, it appears to me that Anapa, on the nearest part 
ties of that a Coast, should be taken and garrisoned, and in order fairly to liverate the 
shoald be eae? that any forts on the coast which may s.ill be in Russian possession, 
al forthwith reduced. ‘The Circassians, who are very efficieut irregular horse, and 
das the of the Caucasus who could co-operate, should be invited to hasten to Anapa, 
Strait leading into the Sea of Azof is there narrow and shallow, the men and their 









































* The peninsula of the Kertch. 
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Kalleh and other adjacent places, could even be swum across a dis- 
tance of several miles astern of the boats, so as to pour into the Crimea a ing 
force to the Cossack and other cavalry of the Russians. Much the same course might be 
adopted for the introduction of supplies of cattle and sheep from the Caucasian shores, for 
the use of the army. 

“ As to a plan of campaign, although such s tions as are matter of study at a dis- 
tance are too often liable to objection, yet from heat I have seen of these countries, I think I 
may, without risking the imputation of very great presumption, venture to point out the ad- 
vantages of commencing and completing operations in the strongest of the country, 
before risking a final advance. The district, called the ‘south shore’ of the Crimea, consists 
of what is evidently a low and narrow continuation of the Caucasian range, rising above the 
sea to an occasional altitude of 5000 feet. Its southern slope is divided from the Euxine by 
a narrow and often rocky plain, indented by the harbours of Soudag, Oursouf, Yalta, and 
Bala-Klava, all of which are good. To the north the ri rises in steep hills and often in 
rocky walls, wooded at the summit, and occasionally pierced with valleys, having roads 
leading through them into the interior. The reads to the westward of Aloushta are much 
the best, and are now excellent highways. 

“T shall suppose that a strong force of the allied armies has effected a disembarkation, 
and having cleared the peninsula of Kertch of the Russian troops, raised such defences 
towards the mainland, and so effectually secured the sandy ledge of Arabat, as to be able, 
with perfect prudence, to leave the peninsula in its rear. { consider it might be possible for 
a column of light troops, accompanied by sappers and artificers, and supported by steamers, 
to pass along this shore, securing each strong point in the passes through the mountain, 
while the main column of the army would advance along the sloping northern face of the 
range, where it dips tewards the steppes of the Crimea. As Both columns, advancing 
paralle] to each other, reached in succession the small passes leading across the heights, they 
would seize and fortify them sufficiently to secure the means of future retreat through them, 
if retreat should unfortunately be necessary, as well as to prevent any attempts on their 
rear ; and for these reasons the improvement of the roads through the passes would be very 
Gesirable. These measures would, in case of necessity, afford means of re-embarking at 
whatever might be the nearest harbour on the coast, when a retrograde movement was 
called for, leaving only a sufficient rear-guard to cov@ the retreat in the s part of 
the pass, which, as wé have supposed, would have been previously strengthened by field- 
works, so situated that the enemy could not make them available against the covering corps, 
when it abandoned them, or against the army should it again advance. 

“The routes along the shore near the sea, below the mountain range between Kaffa and 
Aloushta, were, unlike those to the west of the latter place, very rugged aud unconnected at 
the time of my visit to the peninsula ; and should they still be found too difficult for a column 
of light troops, descents might probably be made from the steamers at the landing- 
opposite the small passes, so as to co-operate with the main column above, as it the 
debouching points, which would possibly answer as well as the continued advance of a light 
column slong the shore. 

* | imagine that the whole mountain tract of the south shore might thus be = 
sion of froin Kertch to Sebastopol; but it is, of course, to be expected that some hard fight- 
ing would occur before this result could be attained; and even afterwards the flat country 
of the Crimea might become the theatre of a very severe struggle. But while the allies 
would have in their rear a strong country bordering on the sea, from whence they could 
draw their supplies, the Russians would have a flat country without a single position to 
retire upon; and in the event of being beaten, they would be furced back upon the isthmus 
of Pericop, and driven over it beyond the limits of the peninsula. Their supplies, too, in the 
Crimea, must all pass over this isthmus, as our supremacy afloat would enable us to stop 
all water transit, uot only over the sea on the Odessa side, but also on that of Azof, as 
small steamers, gun-boats, and the very launches of our ships of war might, I have been 
told by good naval authority, enter that shallow inland sea, and sweep it clear of every 
description of vessel. 

“The capture of the town of Sebastopol, from the land side, would not bea serious under- 
taking toa victorious army, supported by a powerful fleet, and its sea batteries and the 
ships in its harbour would then fall easily under their ccmbined fire. For this purpose 
siege-guns might be required on shore; but Bala-Klava and its excellent harbour would 
then have fallen, and would afford facilities for landing, if no nearer place should be avail- 
able. Numerous ships and many troops would be requisite for these operations; but with- 
out such a force, all thoughts of disturbing the Crimea to a serious extent must be aban- 
doned. While advancing along the south shore, the allied column on the north side of the 
heights, as well as to the south, would have the advantage of mancuvring in a country 
where a large proportion of cavalry would not be indispensable; but on advancing across 
the steppes towards Pericop, a field eminently calculated for the employment of that arm 
would begin: and it is to be heped that by that time we might assemble a strong force of 
cavalry for the purpose. : a 

“ The foregoing seems an approximation to the best plan of operations which could now be 
adopted in an attack on the Crimea from the sea; and as a large Russian force, if not 
already on the spot, would certainly be hurried into the peninsula when it was known to be 
threatened, there is no denying that it is an undertaking of great magnitude, and of no 
little difficulty, especially it the passes through the mountains of the south shore should 
have been lately strengthened ; which, as the possibility of such an attack, in the event ofa 
rupture with the Western Powers, has long been quite obvious to the Russians, is by no 
means improbable.” 

It by no means follows, however, that because General Macintosh has 
sketched this plan of a campaign, based on the supposition that the Crimea 
is to be conquered as well as Sebastopol taken, such plan will be followed. 
Indeed, no one can say what plan the allies will adopt. At present, the idea 
that finds most favour among the correspondents of the journals is that of a 
landing to the north of Sebastopol, somewhere near the mouth of the 
Katcha. Should this prove a good guess, it is clear that the generals look 
to carrying the place at once, and trust ulterior operations against the pen- 
insula until next spring. By landing so near the fortress they would at 
once find themselves in face of a Russian force, equally on the north as on 
the south side ; and they would act under the disadvantage of being com- 
pelled to deal with the northern defences before attempting to take the 
town which lies nearly open on the southern side. At the same time, a 
landing on the north, while it would present some difficulties to the troops, 
would, these difficulties overcome, rapidly enable them to destroy the 
Russian fleet, lying at anchor in the inner harbour, or force that fleet to 
sea. The descent on the Crimea is one of the greatest enterprises ever 
undertaken in the face of an active enemy; but not until it is over will the 
public be able to appreciate its hazards and its difficulties. 





IDA MAY. 
Ida May. By Mary Langdon. Edited by an English Clergyman. Sampson Low, Son and Co 
Avr no small cost to ourselves we have never hesitated to condemn the un- 
thinking philanthropist, who periodically insists on a crusade for the aboli- 
tion of slavery in America. It excited some astonishment—we should 
rather write, indignation—that this journal, professing as it dees to be in 
advance of other public organs, should never have joined the abolitionists : 


‘but our reasons are logical ; and we are temperate in the perusal of aboli- 


tionist literature—from Mrs. Stowe’s books to Mr. George Thompson's 
speeches. We have said thus much by way of introduction to /da May, which 
is an American story, intended to philosophise on slavery. Miss tells 
us that there may be brighter, and that vhere certainly are darker scenes than 
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she has depicted, but “she has preferred to take the medium tones most com- 
m met with.” ‘The two most ful scenes in ‘the book, are those of a 
little child being nearly whipped to death, and another of a young slave being 
driven to commit suicide by the harshness of an otherwise indulgent master. 
Ida May, the heroine of the story, is a white, but is kidnapped when only 
five years old. One of the most ully written descriptions in the book, 
respects an old negro woman, called Chloe, an ogre-like creature who kept 
watch over the children captured by the kidnappers. The poor wretch had 
been tortured ont of all the humanity that she ever ed. Towards 
the whites especially, she was inspired with a fiendish hatred. But here is 
Miss Langdon’s own account :— 

By accident these ae had discovered, upon this mountain, a cave, of sufficient size 
to suit their ; and, by building a hut directly in front of the opening, it was effec- 
‘tually concealed from all eyes. Hither came from the south, bringing with them pro- 
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visions for themselves and their horses. Their large covered waggon was left hidden among | 
t 


the trees and bushes near the road, but the animals were led up the path, and hidden in the 
cave ; and here also were hidden the children that were from time to time captured, until a 
‘waggon-load had been eollected ; and old Aunt Chloe kept watch over all. Her wants were 
supplied by her masters, and she went to Hagerstown, a few miles distant, with the 
willow baskets that she wove and e for the necessaries of life, so as to prevent the 
suspicion and inquiries of the few country people who were aware of her existence in this 


lonely retreat. Her aj nee was ly hideous. Her hair hung in elf locks | 
over her neck, from the dirty cotton handkerchiefthat bound her brows ; “> —_ 
er form 


tawny and wrinkled, and seamed with age, was stamped with every bad passion. 
was bent, and Beene covered with a short wn ale tticoat, 20 dirty and patched that it 
‘was difficult to tell of what colour or ma‘ the original was composed; and her hands 
and fingers bony, long, and claw-like, resembled a vulture’s talons more than anything 
human. 

Such was the being who now rose from her seat beside the door, and, taking the pipe from 
her mouth, said, with some ap) of curiosity, “ Hillo! what dat? Reckon yer done 
rob de white hen-roost dis time!” and a fiendish expression passed over her face, as she 
stretched forth her snaky fingers, and, ing them in the child’s curly hair, drew her 
towards herself. The act, and her frightful appearance, caused Ida to cry with pain and 
terror. “ There ‘tis again,” said Bill; “that’s just the way it’s been every minute of the 
time the gal’s been awake, since we started. Shut up, there, I tell yer!” 

“Gosh! what's de good o’ tellin’ her to shet up?” said Chloe. “ Dey allers cries dat 
way till you gets em broke in. Crying for your mammy?” she added, addressing the child ; 


“ pot a mammy, a’n’t ye?” 

a O no, no! sobbed. Ida, “ poor mamma’s dead, and papa’s all alone. 0, do let me go 
buck to papa!” 

- Son oe mammy’s dead,” said Chloe; “wish she warn’t, for I knows how shie’d feel 
to have ye toted off,—how she'd cry !—O, wouldn’t she, though ?—and tear her hair, maybe. 
How I'd like to see her, wouldn’t 1? Hasn't I 
chillen was toted off to be sold?—don't I ‘member when dey took my darter,—0O, don’t 1? 
h, to feel bad, a’n’t ye?” 


Sorry your mammy’s dead,—got a da tho 
“ ae. Poor papa! Day pase ae me home again,” and the child cried piteously. | 
“Shnt up!—there !” said Bill, striking her. “Do you suppose I'll stand this yelling much 
donger ?” 


8 
“Gosh !” interrupted his ‘companion, “what de use talkin’?—just give her sommat to 


break her sperit ; dat de wate dey do de young nigs when dey cries for dere mammies. T’se | 
for it, many de time; and I’se hearn heaps o’ white | 


hearn ‘em-cry, seen ’em whi 
buckra say dere nothin’ like a breakin’-in, to save trouble aterwards. Dat’s what does 
it,—breaks dere sperit and learns ’em dere place.” 

“I declare I believe ’t will be a first-rate plan,” said Bill, with an oath, “and it may as 


de nigger women cry so whien dere | 
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“She'd be worth a cool tive hundre! tous,” he said mournfully, “beside being sich 
a 
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little thing, as makes me most sorry for her.” Indeed, it would have 
mant to have seen her, as she lay helplessly on that heap of dirty v moved hea tig 
wet and clinging round her face, her eyes wide open and dim, as if a mist was sea 
sight, and her white neck and arms bruised and disfigured with the marks of her 
She allowed herself with difficulty to be fed with the gruel: but she seemed not to Violence, 
was feeding her, or be conscious of anything that passed beside her bed, and know wi, 
entreaties could induce her to speak, or to close her eyes in sleep. RO threats or 
Ida fares better than might have been expected after such : 
She is sold for fifty dollars to Mrs. Bell, and recovers under the beginning 
an old negro called Venus, to whose care she was entrusted, Presen; af 
child becomes so pretty as to excite the jealousy of Mrs. Bell, andanw 
off with a gang to be sold. She is rescued by a somewhat Quixotic phe 
gentleman, Master Walter Varian, and taken to the house of Mee’ 
nard, Walter's uncle. There, by accident, her story is discovered, ree 
of gentlemen are dining at Mr. Maynard's, when the conversa; turned 
upon slavery. One of the guests had met Mr. May, Ida’s father, as he 
passed sea and land, in search of his lost child. al 
“TI shall never forget one poor man, whom I met in New Orleans . 
searching for his child’ that bad been stolen from him. I never saw a — hen 
broken with anxiety and sorrow. He said she was his only child, and his wife had dial 
few months before the daughter was lost. He had traced the kidnappers into 1 
and there lost their track, and, since then, had been all over the south and West seeking her 
in vain. Poor fellow! his face haunted me for weeks afterwards. I never SAW such 
picture a ——. It ——— to think what he must have suffered,” . 
“Did he tell you the child's name?” asked Walter, anxiously, for he fe 
in the story. J ‘ 4 elt dee iat 
“Yes, I asked him particularly, that I might know in case I ever heard anything. 
such a child. The ne was Ida—Ida May—rather a peculiar name, too——* jas 
He paused suddenly, for with a faint cry the child sprang through the open Window an 
stood before them. When, finding herself the object of remark, she had glided out of view 
she had uot left the piazza, as they supposed. Between the windows of the . 
there was a low seat, and here she had seated herself, that she might still gaze on the bern. 
tiful flowers, and also hear the voice of her kind friend Walter, for whom her young heer: 
beat with an enthusiastic admiration and love. There she had lingered, listening to'the 
conversation, until, as the last speaker began his simple story, her attention became aroused 
and fixed. The stirring events of the last few weeks, which had so painfully broken the 
| monotony of her existence, had excited in her mind a dim and confused Memory of scenes 
| and events in the past which had likewise brought fear and suffering, and in that 
| recital seemed to clear away the thick haze that clouded her mental vision; and when at 
| length the name—her name—was mentioned, the “ electric chain” was touched, andvividly 
| as with a lightning glare, all the long hidden = were visible before her, “iy 
Standing in the midst of the startled circle, with her head bent forward, and her small 
| hands clasped imploringly, she threw around one quick glance of agonised inquiry, ani 
exclaimed wildly, “ That's it, that’s my name—/da May! I remember it all now, and 
r papa, and my dead mother's grave, and Bessy, and the flowers, and these dreadfl 
| men, and O, that dreadful woman that whipped me so! O I remember it-all now! Where 
| have I been so iong, and where is papa, and dear, dear mamma—where is she?” and with 
| these words she fell down insensible on the floor at_their feet. 


And thus this portion of the story ends. The child is adopted by Mr. 
Maynard, and finally marries Walter. Jda May is written with sueh an ob- 
vious purpose, that we had almost forgotten to criticise it as a-work of art, 
the interest of the novel being made throughout subordinate to that of the 





well be done now as any time; for, blame me, if the little jade didn’t try to get men | subject. Asa novel, then, Jda May will certainly be a success. The dif- 


comin’ up the hill, and I'm tired of hearing her yell ;” and, as he spoke, he cut from t 
tree beside him a long rod, which he stri of its leaves and swayed in the air to 
prove its strength. “Come here,” he , seizing Ida by one arm; “I'll learn ye to 


mind.’ 

“ But the woman in “Let me /” she said; “0, do! that’s a nice feller—ye 
don’t know the *t Ildome. Don’t I member when de white man flog my darter, my 
little girl, dat cried cause she was sold off from me, and dey whipped us Both till de blood 
«un down, to make her let go my gown?—O, do let me do it, now,—do! Ye don’t know 
the it do me, just to think of it!” 


| ferent characters are well drawn and well sustained. 





The writing is always 
good, and often powerful, and we are bound to say that Miss Langdon has 
shown no tendency to exaggerate her case. The book is as fair a 
picture of slave life in America as has ever been given to the publi 





TORY JOURNALISM. 


“ Take it, then; but mind yourself what you do,” said Bill, throwing down the rod and | The Coalition Guide ; Illustrations of the Political History of 1853-4. 


releasing his hold of the child. 

“©, don’t whip me, don’t!” cried Ida; “I'll be good, I won't cry! 0, don’t whip 
ame!” 

‘“‘T want’s ye to cry,—I likes to hear ye,—it’s moosic,” said the hag, pausing with the 
rod uplifted, to enjo her agony of terror. “ Cry now, cry loud!” and, as she spoke, the 
rod descended on bare, delicate shoulders. ‘ Cry, ye white wolf-cub! cry, ye white 
bear-whelp! scream, ye little rattlesnake! I likes to hear ye —cry away,—I'll make ye 
pay for the blood of my child, where the whips out her!” Aad fast and’ heavily fell the 

lows on the arms and shoulders of the victim, covering them with blue, livid marks, till, 
suddenly, the shrieks of the child stopped, her struggles ceased, and she fell down at the 
feet of her tormentor. 

All this bad passed im a minute, and Bill, who had stood by, half-amused and half- 
shoeked at this burst of demoniac fury, now 
child. “ You've killed her, you she-devil, I do 
arms as if dead, for this terrific ordeal had been too much for that tender frame, so unused 
to suffering. She had fainted. Chloe put both hands into a pail of water that stood out- 
side the door of her hut, and, scooping some up, dashed it into Ida's face, again and again, 
until she gasped and opened her e 


yes. 
“ There, now,” she said, “she’s come to. I'se glad she a’v't dead. I don't like ter have | 
folks die,—dat’s too good, de a’n’t no pain in dat,—Llikes ter have ‘em live, and, moreudder, | we remember 


T wants dis little brat to live, so I can do it again. 
added, with a chuckling laugh. 

“No you don't, old fool!” said Bill, as ‘she again approached with the rod, as if sbout to 
warry out her cruel desire; “no ye don't—hands off! I was mad, or I wouldn't a let ye 
whip her at.first. "Dwout do to spile property this way’ or Kelly ‘ll be in my hair. Besides, 
she's mighty nigh dead now,—see how still she lays.” 

“Gosh! dead, I reckon!” said Chloe. “ Sich a little whippin’ as dat kill any young 
un! I’se seen "em bear heap more 'n dat fore dey faints away, down in Car'lina; and 
dey don't bring ‘em to wid water, neider, I makes ‘sure,—dey takes somepun stronger 
‘n dat,—O, ain't I felt it?—don’t de pickle put de life into a nigger, when he done had a 
uttin-ap?” 


O, wasn't it jolly to hear her yell!” she 


rang forward, with an oath, and raised the | 
ivve,” said he ; and, indeed, she lay in his | 





“Hold your tongue, you brute!” replied Bill. ‘“ White children a’n’t to be treated 


tongue.” 

“White children a’n’t to be treated like niggers, a'n't dey, hey?” said the other with a 
grin that showed her toothless from ear to ear. ‘ Mighty sight difference dey’ll be 
tween dat little brat in yer arms, and dem little niggers in de cave, when ye gets ’em in de 


market.’ 

“ Well, hold -yer'tongue, any way; I'm sick o° yer clack,” interrupted Bill, “ and go into 
the house and get ie fp sees and make some gruel like you made for me when I was sick 
— — ayes ep I mean it ~ do this little cratur some good. She | 
anteat enoug eep a ive since we ax » we've bee 
at, we can't afford to love y onan got h r, and, arter all the expense we've been 


like niggers, and, any way, you never see nigger children pickled, neither. Hold es 


Chlee relactantly entered the hut to obey this order, muttering to herself, and licking her 


flabby lips, like a hyena who has tasted blood and is driven from its . Ina little while 
Bill followed, carrying the child, who had not spoken, and hardly J ened any sign of life, | 
exeept by a low, quick breathing, and @ convulsive shudder that now and then passed over her. | 
Laying on the rude bed that stood in one corner of the hut, he began to chafe her limbs, and | 


force her to swallow a little water, for he was now seriously alarmed lest she might die. 





London: “ The Press” Office, 


| A Retrospect of the Session of 1854. By an M.P. George Cox, King-street, Covent-garden. 
| Tue old fashion is reviving among us of collecting and publishing select bits 
from the newspapers. The Leader has sent forth several volumes lately; 


and our contemporary, the Press follows the mode with the Coalitim 
Guide. The fashion is a very good one; journalists would write better 
literature, and just as good newspaper matter for the immediate purpose, if 
they wrote with the fear, looking forward, that they might have to look back. 
The great fault of English journalism is its carelessness of sty 
thinking being, in the end, induced by a habit of inelegant and inaccurate 
writing. 
The Coalition Guide is a collection of leading articles, squibs, epi 


| &c., &c., which have appeared against the Coalition Government bs, 


which have appeared in the Press, which was started, apparently, to abuse 
the Coalition. The forms of these satires are not novel ; they are the Aati- 
Jacobin forms, too faithfully copied; and the title is not very ori 
everal such political Guides among others, a New Tory 
Guide, very detrimental at the time, no doubt, to George Camming, @ 
which the writers of the present collection must have found various hints. 
One verse in the New Tory Guide we remember, and wonder it has not, 
in this instance, been applied to the present young Peel of the Coalition: 
“* What is the young Peel like ? 
With his father’s stare 
And sandy hair, 
That is what young Peel's like.” 
This is very absurd and not funny ; but we recognise one or two analogous 
imbecilities in this undiscriminating foray, individual and general, 00 the 
Coalition. 

The taste for political squibs has quite gone out; either because we 
less earnest, or more earnest, in polities, or for some other reason; but the 
fact is indubitable. There is wonderful cleverness, humour, and drollery, # 
this collection ; but the wit would probably have been far more effective if it 
had been directed in a different shape. ‘The same effect cannot be 
twice by the same literary instrument—and certainly you cannot depend oa 
the form without the spirit, as several comic publications should have discovered 
by this time. Political squibs were done with in England when Moore wis 
getting old and Macaulay coming into vogue—the two wrote the last wi 
appeared in the Times ; and as, at about this period our politics were Wr”: 
ing out of mere personal questioning, it is easily understood why per: 
of the direct satirical species somewhat ceased. The squib 1s the invention 
of wits who have not a free press in which to speak openly ;—it1s 


also a lites 
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THE LEADER. 











effective only with select audiences of the sympathising and 
intramens’ hence, its Uisappearance ne — pong °F 
nation and not parties, and which, therefore, disdains 
eich ia the essence of squib. 
, furthermore, has laboured in this undertaking to 
Our old newspaper feature, under this special disadvantage,—that he 
= kably on the wrong side. Your wit cannot get on if his victim is 
wren gidiculous : and in this instance the laugh happened to be altogether 
aot really © Tories. The Coalition, a collection of the most capable men in 
succeeded the Ministry which was chivalrous and led by the 
Lord Derby, which was Protestant and was guided by the 
Jew, Mr. Disraeli, which was to carry on business and was com- 
militie-minded Mr. Walpole, sessionsy Sir John Pakington, ox- 
. Mr. Cl stop opher, and — — John mene whee Fore 
: ini broke down in sight of a passive but exhi 
ootie men who, in opposition, meal to take the absurd 
viewand to laugh the Coalition out of office ! This was comic, but 
jon not favourable to the intellectual efforts of the falsely- 
world hailed the paper with pleasure: Tory journal- 
itionally idiotic and ——— was a ae ee: we vie 
‘: ite easy as to the Coalition standing, could atiord to be 
world, Wee, Tocose orts of the young Tories. The failure was, how- 
D ‘severe : and this little book will not alleviate it. The Press 
rey good national as well as good party work, if it had sought 
something more than the gratification of the helpless malignity of a clique, 
and-had re-created the Tory party by proffering on its behalf an intelligible 
. That positive work does not seem to have been attempted: and the 
‘veworkof damaging the Coalition indicates merely the waste of so 
— Press has not put down the Coalition. 
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Lord Aberdeen is probably 


the oulyman who paid angry attention to the Press's caricatures of him :— | 


the Ministry,28 2 whole, remains one of the most powerful which has ever 
ruledin Baglend :—and Lord Derby and Mr. Disraeli—men who have had 
ip chance, and have failed—continue to be admired,—and despised. The 


z 


afford to give a practical triumph to the personalities of the | 


itien Guide,—for similar reasons, cannot aflord mere smart men such as 


Mr. Disraeli. The Tories will have their day again—when the people are | 


for a new encroachment : but in the meanwhile a Tory party cannot 
together by extracts from Coningsby, compliments to Lord Stanley, 
ae of Leet Aberdeen. 

We have classed the Retrospect of the Session of 1854 with the Guide 
for only one reason—it is an attack on the Coalition. 4t might also be read 
by way of reaction after the sparkle of the (Guide—it is sufficiently lugu- 
browstoprove that the age of squibs is over. It seems a speech, which 
Greumtanees prevented the possible orator delivering—probably, let us 
hope,eatof consideration for his contingent audience—because he could not 
remember it. We hasten to forget it. 





A BATCH OF BOOKS.* 

Tur literary dearth continues. 
the claims and charms of novelty. Is genius dead, or is it true that 

until we have inflicted deserved chastisement on the madman who has called 
Europe to.arms, our authors are doomed to silence? And yet we have no 
reason tocomplain. If the public is not in a mood to listen, it is of no 
use for wisdom to cry unheeded in the streets, and if writers are making 
good use of their leisure, what thoughts will have been ripened! what a 
fi harvest will have been prepared to welcome the coming peace! 
then, let us glance at the republications. Messrs. Parker and Son add 

the works of Sir Thomas Wyatt to the annotated edition of the English 
Put. We have frequently taken occasion to call public attention to this 
taluable series of cheap literature. Nine volumes have already appeared— 


three volumes of Dryden, one of Surrey, three of Cowper, this one of Sir | 


Thomas Wyatt, and Songs from the Dramatists. It is not alone that we can 

a volume containing, sometimes in full, sometimes in part, the works of 
an Poet, but that the hopes and promises which * peat) Parker hold 
@uthave been fulfilled by the useful and scrupulous labour of the editor, 
Mr. Robert Bell. The text has been carefully collated, and, whatever 


may be taken to some of Mr. Bell’s criticisms, it will be ac- | 


that the general result is alike creditable to the editor, and satis- 


fietory to the reader. We would have Mr. Bell exert himself to the} 


utmost. His will be a rich reward if he produces an edition of the English 
Pods, which can be purchased by artisans, and command respect from 
sholars. The task is by no means an easy one, and it is no small praise to 
sy that it has hitherto been accomplished with competence and zeal. We 
must defer a more lengthened and minute criticism of our early English 
vets until the series includes a larger number. We cannot, however, dis- 
uss Sir Thomas Wyatt, without offering one specimen of his poetry. 
4E LOVER PRAYETH NOT TO BE DISDAINED, REFUSED, MISTRUSTED, NOR FORSAKEN, 
“ Disdain me not without desert, 
Nor leave me not so suddenly : 
Since well ye wot that in my heart 
I mean ye not but honestly. 
Refuse me not without cause why, 
For thigk me not to be unjust ; 
Since that by lot of fantasy, 
This careful knot needs knit I must. 
Mistrust me not, though some there be 
That fain would spot my steadfastness : 
Believe them not, since that ye see 
_ | SE ad proof is not as they express. 
Pi ag Admiral Viscount Exmouth. By Edward Osler, Esq. Routledge —Fern 
's Portfolio. (Second Series.) Orr and Co., Sampson, Lew, and Son. 
Denis’ the Manse. Nelson.— Poetical Works of Sir Thomas Wyatt. Parker. 
# Works. With Life, by Prior. Bohn.—Lamb's English Dramatic Poets. Bobn. 
* Works. Edited by Southey. Bohn.—Xenophon's Anabasis and Memorabilia. 
Jedeus, Voll. Bohn.—Romeance of the City, or Legends of London. By 





fee eitebead. Published at 18, Newman-street—T7he Library of biblical Litera- 
Detledge I. Freeman.—Alice, or the Mysteries. 
—Butler’s Poetical Works. 


By Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton. 
Edinburgh. J. Nicoll. 





Out of fifteen books on our list, four only | book: 


= A EES 

Forsake me not, till I deserve; 

Nor hate me not, till I offend ; 

Destroy me not, till that 1 swerve: 

But since ye know what I intend, 
Disdain me not, that am your own ; 

Refuse me not, that am so true; 

Mistrust me not, till all be known ; 

Forsake me not now for no new.” 

Burke's Works, with a Life by Prior, Lamb’s English Dramatic Poets, and 
another volume of Cowper's Works are contributed by mt ga with 
two translations, one of Xenophon’s Anabasis and Memorabilia, other of 
Philo Judaus. What a text do these facts furnish forcomment? Up to 
this time the works of Edmund Burke have been inaccessible to the 
public. Collected in nearly a score of volumes they have adorned the 
shelves of the wealthy, but have only been within reach of the poor through 
the medium of public libraries. The artisan can now possess them. How 
much is implied in that single word! A borrowed book has nothing to do 
with yourself; certainly you can read its pages, exhaust its wisdom, or enjoy 
its wit, and still it forms no part of your inner life. But once plant it on your 
book-shelf, let it nestle snugly among its fellows, who have long been your 
dearest friends, and you can love with the love you lavish on the mistress of 
your heart. For ever it is there to greet you. You may be-worn with toil, 
almost driven to despair by the fierce battle of life, you may be sick at heart, 
a prey to all the passions that make wreck of human happiness—you may 
feel as though the world had left you friendless and alone—and yet your 
books are present with a kind familiar welcome. They are your own. 
speechless silence they salute you. Theirs is a friendship which time can 
neither alter nor destroy. Unchanged and unchangeable they teach sub- 
lime lessons of wisdom and patience. Therefore it is that poverty, craving 
after knowledge, should thank the publishers who supply cheap literature 
that is not also “nasty.” 

We do not pretend to have examined the translations of Xenophon and 
Philo Judus minutely, and we honestly confess that we are very fastidious 
in respect to translation, but we are truly glad to welcome our good old 
friend the Anadasis in an English form.. ough it was written some two 
thousand years ago, it still maintains its position as one of the most charm- 
ing tales of travel that ever was written. It is as interesting as amevel, 
and is still an unpretending truthful narrative. The present edition con- 
tains a geographical commentary by Mr. W. F. Ainsworth, which consi- 
derably enhances its value. In addition to the Anadasis, we are glad to see 
| a translation of the Memorabilia. There are few persons but know something 
of the wise old Athenian, of whom it was said that men stopped their ears 
and ran away lest they should grow old in listening to his talk. But the 
| true picture of Socrates can only be found in the writings of his two pupils, 
| Plato and Xenophon, of whom one describes the philosopher and the other 

pourtrays the man. If any of our readers, who are not also classical 
| scholars, wish to know who and what Socrates was, we strongly recommend 
| them to buy the translation of the Memorabilia. 
| A second volume of Butler's works, published by Messrs. Nicholl, of 
| Edinburgh, Sir E. Bulwer Lytton’s Alice, and Osler’s Life of Lord Exmouth, 
| complete our list of republications. We pass on, therefore, to the four new 











5. 
The Romance of the City is the title of a volume of poems by Emma 
Whitehead. Miss Whitehead ‘tells us, in a short preface, “‘ This book is 
written to retrieve my position, and to re-establish myself in my profession.” 
We have lately more than once insisted on the absurdity of —_ publish- 
ing rhymes when they can lay no claim to the poetic faculty, as Critics, 
we are bound to say that Miss Whitehead’s poems are nearly the worst 
attempts that-we ever read. Had she no kind friend in the eo! to give her 
warning in time? or is it possible that the poems have been praised in pri- 
vate circles? Itis not worth while to give reasons for our censure. The 
rhymes are simply bad, and have not the remotest claim to be called , 

The Convent and the Manse is an American story, and is intended.as an 
attack on the Roman Catholic religion. 

A second series of Fern-leaves from Fanny's Portfolio is by the sister of N. 
P. Willis. It is sufficiently clever, but disfigured by what we are obliged to 
call vulgarity. It contains, however, some amusing and life-like sketches. 
We quote some extracts, and our readers may judge for themselves. Here is 
AN OLD MAID'S DECISION, 


“1 can bear misfortune and poverty, and all the other ills of life, but to be an old maid— 
to droop and wither, and wilt and die, like a single pink—I can’t endwre it: and what's 


more, J won't ! 

Now there's an l that ought to touch some bachelor’s heart. There she is, a poor, 
lone spinster, in a nicely furnished reom—sofa big enough for teco; two arm-chairs, two 
| bureaus, two looking-glasses—everything hunting in couples except herself! I don’t wonder 
| she’s frantic! She read in her childhood that “ matches were made in Heaven,” and 
| although she’s well aware that there are some Lucifer matches, yet she has never had a 
chance to try either sort. She has heard that there “ never was a soul created, but its twin 
was made somewhere,” and she's a melancholy proof that ‘t is a mocking lie. She tired 
of sewing—she can't knit for ever on that eternal stocking—( besides, has a to it, 
and is only an aggravation to her feelings). She has read till her eyes are half 
there’s nobody to agree with her if she likes the book, or argue the point with ter if she 
don’t. If she goes out to walk, every woman she meets has her husband's arm. To be'sure, 
they are haif of ‘em ready to scratch each other's eyes out; but that's a little business 
matter between themselves. Suppose she feels devotional, and goes to evening lectures ?— 
some ruffianly coward is sure to scare her to deathon the way. If she takes a journey, she 

hustled and boxed round among cab-drivers, and porters, and ge-mausters ; her 

Coen gets knocked in, her trank gets knocked off, and she’s landed at the wrong 
ping- . Hf she wants-a load of wood, she has to pay twice as much asa man 
and then she gets cheated by the man that saws and splits it. She has to put her own 
money into the bank and get itout, hire her own pew, and wait upon herselfinte it. People 
tell her “ busbands are often great plagues,” but she knows there are times when they are 
indispensable. She is very good looking, black hair and eyes, fine figure, sings and plays 
beautifully ; but she “ can’t be an old maid, and what's more—sHE Won't.” 

The next extract is on 

“ BEST THINGS. 

“| AVE a horror of ‘ best’ ‘things, come they in the shape of shoes, garments, cand 
or rooms. In such a harness my soul peers restlessly out, asking ‘if 1be L’ Demy 
to find myself. 1 become stiff and formal, and artificial as my i 

“ But of all the best things, spare me the infliction of a ‘ best room.’ upon a Ca 
too fine to tread upon, books too @ainty to handle, sofas that but.mock your weary 
and curtains that dare not fuee a ray of sunlight! 

“ Had Ia house, there should be no ‘best reom’init. Now should exorcise com- 
fort or children from my door-sill. The free, fresh s,ckbaotaiometégley Guengh 

















it; the bright, sunshine to-lighten and warm it; while fresh mantel-flowers should 
woo for us iy humming-bird and drowsy bee. . 

“For pictures, I'd look from out my windows upon a landscape painted by the Great 
Master—ever fresh, ever varied, and never marred by envious ‘ cross lights ;’ now, wreathed 
in morning’s silvery mist ; now, basking in noon’s broad beam; now, flushed with sunset’s 
golden glow; now, sleeping in dreamy moonlight. ; . 

“ For statuary, fill my house with children—rosy dimpled, laughing children; now, toss- 
ing their sunny ringlets from open brows ; row, veiling their a eyes in slumbrous dreams, 
‘neath snow-white ids; now, sweetly grave, on bended knee, with clasped hands, and lisped 
words of holy prayer. 

“ Did I say We have nothing ‘ best?’ Pardon me. Sunday should be the best day of all 
the seven—not ushered in with ascetic form, or lengthened face, or stiff and rigid manners. 
Sweetly upon the still Sabbath air should float the matin hymn of happy childhood, blending 
with the early songs of birds, and wafted upward, with flowers’ incense, to Hin whose = 
name is Love. It should be no day for puzzling the half-developed brain of childhood with 

loomy creeds, to shake the simple faith that prompts the innocent lips to say ‘ Our Father. 
fi should be no day to sit upright on stiff backed chairs, till the golden sun should set. No; 
the birds should not be more welcome to warble, the flowers to drink in the air and sunlight, 
or the trees to toss their lithe limbs, free and fetterless. : . 

“ «I'm so sorry that to-morrow is Sunday!’ From whence does this sad lament issue? 
From under your roof, oh mistaken but well-meaning Christian parents—from the lips of 
your child, whom you compel to listen to two or three unintelligible sermons, sandwiched 
between Sunday schools, and finished off at nightfall by tedious repetitions of creeds and 
catechisms, till sleep releases your weary victim! No wonder your child shudders when the 
minister tells him that ‘ Heaven is one eternal Sabbath.’ 

“Ob, mistaken parent! relax the overstrained bow—prevent the fearful rebound, and 
make the Sabbath what God designed it, not a weariness, but the ‘ best’ and happiest of all 
the seven.” 





— 





Portfalia. 


We should do our utmost to encourage the Beautiful, for the Useful encourages 
itself. —GoETHE. 


CGHRDOERALATH. 
F you think there is not time, tell Mr. Smith to come here,” said 

r. Jarrett, to a sober, grey-headed person, who looked mortified 
and sullen. 

“Oh! I dare say, sir, that if you particularly wish it—” 

“Tell Mr. Smith I want him.” 

The clerk retired. 

‘‘ We must find a berth somewhere else for Wilson,” said Mr. Jarrett, 
rattling his cash in his trousers’ pocket; “he is growing slow, or at least 
unelastic. We require men with the spring in them ;”"—he spoke to his head 
man in the book-department, his very “junior” partner. Having been errand- 
boy to old Parkes, when he was a retail bookseller and stationer on Ludgate- 
hill, John Jarrett had done that modest person the successive favours to 
become his righthand man, his son-in-law, his partner, and his successor ; 
converting a small retail business into the princely establishment of “a 
merchant,’ which it was his boast to say he was. 
adored at home by a wife who knew him entirely through his successes, and 
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by children who found themselves continually rising in the world and getting | 


better off than their accustomed companions ; he was liked by his men for 
the briskness of the business, its constant extension and promotion, the new 
and “improved” look of the house, with its ‘‘ departments” and its gay 
mahogany, brass, and decorations. ‘‘ Plain John Jarrett” stood in his own 
comfortable but business-like room, jingling his sovereigns and shillings, 
which he piqued himself on never mistaking or losing, though he always 


kept them loose in his right hand pocket, “to be handy: the art of making | 
money, sir,” he would say, “is the art of spending properly and promptly.” | 


“Mr. Smith, I want that paper to go to Liverpool to-day instead of to- 
morrow ; but the time is short as I have not told them at the warehouse, 
and Mr. Wilson fears there won’t be time. Get the packing finished, and 
send it.” 

** Yes, sir.” 

“That man has had a success lately,” exclaimed Mr. Jarrett, as Smith 
closed the door, noiselessly yet suddenly. Mr. Jarrett piqued himself on 
his insight into character. In fact, Mr. Jarrett piqued himself on a great 
number of things, including the virtues of his wife, his father-in-law, British 
commerce, and his native country in general; not forgetting his distinct 
approval and sanction for everything done by Queen Victoria. Prince 
Albert would have been equally fortunate if he had stuck to the Exposi- 


tion, where Parkes, Jarrett, and Co. appeared in great force; but he | 


meddled too directly as an amateur trader in “ art, crotchet, and gewgaw.” 
“He should confine himself to crystal palaces and semstresses, and leave 
stationery alone.” 
based on fact, and final; and his opinion of Smith was, that he had had a 
success lately. 

‘* How do you know that?” asked the Co., sarcastically ; for he knew that 
Jarrett liked his reasons to be challenged, as it enabled him to state them 
with crushing effect. 

“ Did you see how he closed the door—smart as a soldier brings the 
middle finger down to the seam of his trouser, but without a sound ? 
muscular system is in a state of prime elasticity. I could not have done it 
better myself. His cerebral condition is one of hopeful excitement ; he has 
confidence.” By this time plain John Jarrett was piquing himself on 
Smith’s virtues and good fortune. He liked to have men about him that 
were lucky—for ‘* Luck is energy in the repose of fruition.” 

_ “The man is young,” sneered the Co.; “that is,” he said argumenta- 
tively, “ youngish; and all your men contract that quick, quiet way.” 

Jarrett smiled stunningly. 

a Ah!” said Dutton, “you chose me for other qualities ;” and his 
faultering, spiteful countenance returned to his desk. His pale lips reflected a 
paler white from the paper, for the man was under a paroxysm of his own 
white-livered passions. 

_Yes, it was for other qualities that he was the chosen one. The man’s 
history was curious. He was an hereditary sneak—for inheritance is not the 
delusion that it is imagined by many—an invidious democrat whose own 
nature proves what he denies. He had a vain belief that his father was 
not his mother’s husband, a small tradesman and smaller man, but a person 
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Still in the prime of life, | 


Mr. Jarrett had an opinion on everything, immediate, | 


His | 
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of consequence, and so it was that he bore the name of an anci 

the fellow’s very belief lied ; for the mercenary mother had conn Ps 
her high paramour, and the boy was the son of her husband. Christing to 
was appropriatel called ; and she had seen fit to render her h She 
attractive, that she might keep him inexpensively at home, and home 
submissive. The less lawful Dutton abana beet him she always apt 
in the part of a brilliant genius chained to an unappreciating clod, 





is wonderful, she had qualities, capacities, sean oe. heart oven fae 
husband knew nothing of—could not even have conceived if he had been 


told. So true is it, that the very thing we rest upon may belong to g 
alien to us. Dutton inherited from the mother her intrigue, from the 
his temperament; he was the unlawful heir to a bar sinister and to 
name of Dutton. ‘The knowledge of his real father’s name had the 
with the son’s youth. With the bar sinister, to which he had no tig be 
told himself that he inherited an ambition which required a fortune. rh 
trary to Jarrett’s theory, it was Dutton’s, that “if you take care of “ 
ence,” &c. For his common-places were stolen ; Jarrett’s were worked for 
nimself, or struck out with the flash of “plain” genius. But Dutton 
a long-headed, careful man, and he fairly earned his promotion in the ests. 
| blishment of Parkes, Jarrett, and Co. 
| Now the union of those men was as notable in its motive as the result. 
| Mr. Jarrett made no mistakes—he piqued himself on that. Only 
| times his plans were frustrated by the slowness, the dishonesty, or the ne. 
| glect of others—always the fault of others. “ I am too rapid, my combinations 





~~ | are too extensive,” Mr. Jarrett confessed, with the accompaniment obli 


| shillings and sovereigns; for his confessions belonged to that series of pto- 
clamations to which the leather-covered dark burnished mahogan 

: : : hogany table 

| had listened unmoved for so many years. Jarrett piqued himself on his 
attention to details ; but one man can’t do everything ; and he might haye 

| confessed, in the frankness upon which he piqued himself, that he had 4 
growing penchant for punctual return to his substantial, yet recherché six 

o'clock dinner every day, at Hornsey—for he piqued himself on his di 
| which were ‘‘ quite homely, yet he should not be ashamed to ask a friend to 

sit down.” Now driving operations somewhat too largely and too fast for 
| inferior mortals below, he discovered a want in his establishment—the want 
—I want a check upon my energy, on the hastiness which, unfortunately, 
| the best of us have at times. J want a mean man? 
| And without disguise he promoted Dutton to be a partner on that foot- 
‘ing. Dutton laughed in his sleeve. He chuckled over his good fortune— 
| or rather his steady progress in becoming his master’s master. For he re 
| solved to play the cuckoo in that nest. Yes, he would be on 
| Jarrett for the motive of his appointment. He confessed its truth; but he 
| hated Jarrett to know the sacred secret. Besides, the vulgar Jarrett knew 
| nothing of his ambitions—or little ; could not appreciate the bar sinister. 
' Jarrett piqued himself on his contempt for the aristocracy; thanked God 
| his mother, like his wife, was an honest woman; and thought an English 
merchant—he preferred the word to tradesman—better than any baronet 
or baron either, much more the paltry claimant of a bar sinister. And what 
is worse, the hereditary tradesman, Dutton, thought so too, and yet that 
plain matter-of-fact man lived in a dream of supposititious ‘ ambition,” the 
wretched pretext to gild a meanness in which he revelled, while he blanched 
| to have it discovered. 

He sat at a subordinate desk in one of Jarrett’s two rooms—every rom 
in the establishment was Jarrett’s—and envied the man whom he doomed 
to ruin in revenge for the promotion. Dutton was sick with the past and the 
future, and no enjoyment could the present give. His was a moral d 

And if Jarrett had done justice to his own immense frankness, he would 
_ have confessed that he would have lost ten times what he had to be quit ot 

an incubus whose mean and sickly nature was a blight upon him. 

was subject to nervous headaches; and Jarrett, who had never had 
| doctor in his house, except of course once in two years, hated the man for 
| his sufferings. i 
| Dutton felt it coming on now. His eyes were dazzled and dim; the white 
np] made him feel sick; Mr. Jarrett’s robust and ostentatious voice hurt 
him; as he sat he hated towards the other side of the table, and was con 
| scious of a new hate out of the room. Smith might rise and supplant him. 
| That was his standing dread; he had a terror that before he could succeed 
_in supplanting Jarrett, he might himself be outstripped. True he wis 

partner, and could not be shaken off summarily: yet suspicion — 
his progress. And Jarrett, who still had the overwhelming af 
_ power, did suspect him —he knew it,—he always did when these headaches 
came on; and afterwards laughed at himself for his fears. " 

But that was not all his wretchedness. Smith “ had had a success"—aud 
'who was Smith that he should have a success? What was he, that Prow- 
| dence Dutton delighted to sneer at Providence, to whose he 

ascribed all crosses in his own life, pestilences, wars, bankruptcies jor others, 
diseases, deformities, infirmities, deafness, wry mouths, stun : and 
| limbs, squeaking voices, and squints: what was Smith that Providence 
| should think it worth while to take any note of him? A common man, 

a common life! He must learn more about John Smith. ’ : 
| The thought haunted Mr. Dutton—it possessed him. Smith became his 
‘demon. He watched the man. Jarrett had evidently taken a liking to him 
| and his “success.” The chief partner's strong mind was under no ' 
| he was indifferent to Smith, except as a good clerk, rendered more go : 
his prosperity. Mr. Jarrett had no misgiving of a mistake in ad 

success, but he did not care to know what success it was. Dutton i 
|his chief for the stupidity of the indifference, as we hate a man pes 
‘nearly run over; for Dutton, who meant to run over Jarrett, transferred 
| own fears of Smith to the unconscious chief. He was not thus unco on 
_“ No, thank God!” And he said it seriously; for Dutton’s enthusiasm at 
| the score of his own vigilance roused the otherwise dead instinct of piety # 
the bottom of his heart. He knew whenever Smith came into room ; 
followed his voice and manner ; saw him with the back of his head ; 
his accounts, hatefully correct ; followed him out of the establish 








|his home at Brixton; made inquiries, and found that he was rigtt cate of 


| Smith was a common man, of no parts, no position, no means, 
| any right to success, 
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Smith’s life was easily found out. He had a small thongh 


«41, 
_And John and lived in a small house—No. 3, Roncesvalles Cottages. 


oP hin lived two sisters, one un-married, one dis-married by the death of 
Wi d, and so brought back to John, ‘‘ by Providence,” sneered 
ber age was not all. Jobn, who was growing slightly grey, ought to 
Dutton. for he had a taste for literature, and art, and could sing an 
have in any simple piece of music ; could read French, was up in 
under part Je of romantic literature; had dabbled in gymnastics, could 
sd oarin @ gentlemanly way; and, in short, was just the kind of man 

seh a boyish imprudence. Nay, he had done so—he had made a 
to commtt but it was addressed to Prudence, personified in a gentle young 

who had been courted before by a very old g ntleman, and had been 

with a small income by her devoted lover, to continue so long as she 
continue un-married. Now the gentle Amy hada mother dependent 
ber, and Am resolved to marry when her mother died. Everybody 
_ SS Tit escrifice, even John did; she grew older, and so did he ; 
the mother grew less locomotive, but could still come to dinner every 
Sunday ; and John was permitted to pay those chaste attentions which Amy 


sted, and on which the grateful mother periodically pronounced a bene- 


jiction. A placid uiet life—for the word life is very loosely used in Eng- 
land; Maley the gentle Amy, placid as a favourite lamb of fourteen 
‘standing: and if ever the shepherd groaned in his heart, or turned 


very eyes out of bounds, no one ever knew it. But was that life, 
Dutton, satirical by force of envy, a success, or the way to one? 
Yet Jarrett had said it, and so did Smith—for lately his voice had been 
brisk and clearer, eye bright, his step as ready and firm as that of a 
serjeant of marines. 

—_— could not solve it. One day Smith laid before him a bundle of 
papers, and he noticed what he knew was a recent addition to John’s plain 
i It was peculiar too—a plain gold ring, knotted like a 


woe of cane, with a plain black shield upon it, and on the shield a plain 


“Was te man turned Catholic ?” inwardly asked the startled and inte- 
rested Dutton. “Oh, no; that is not ‘a success.’” But the Jesuitical 
character of the symbol—Dutton could see nothing in the cross but 
Jesuitism—enhanced his suspicions, gave them force, interest, piquancy. 
He to relish his quest. He already ruminated on the Jelght of 


“ ” Smith. 

The cross haunted him. It was hissecret as well as Dutton’s. It inflamed 
him. 

Mr. Jarrett, always affable to his dependents, esteemed Smith ; and occa- 
sionally invited him, and his sisters, and Miss Turner whom the sisters 
had mentioned—not Mrs. Turner. Mr. Jarrett disliked infirm people, 
and t them best at home. Dutton always went, pleased to pro- 
cure & and a flattery for ‘the girls,” as he called them; for he 
was a gentlemen to the back bone, and declined any cognizance 
of time in reference to Amy or Amy's companions. ‘They were all 
sitting round Jarrett’s pleasant dinner-table, with dear Mrs. Jarrett; after 
the cloth had gone, and before the ladies had followed. Jarrett had 

utton “to meet Smith”—it helped to make the Co. know his place ; 
and there were some other men of standing. Dutton saw the supplanting 
process at work. Smith was virtually put on the level of a partner—he was 
already a brevet partner. The wine made his spiteful temples throb. He 
ee lag Mrs. Jarrett was saying so cheerfully. He could see only 

ring—the cross. 

was a pause in the conversation—the ladies looked about to go— 
when Dutton, his thin voice preternaturally distinct, cried—‘* What a 
strange ring that is, Mr. Smith! How did you come by it ?” 

Dutton turned as pale as wood ashes. ° 

| looked at his finger: her placid eye had never noticed it before: she 

white, red ; looked at him, at Dutton, at * Eliza !” 

“Must you not tell?” persisted Dutton, with a sneering tone of in- 
snuation, 

After & moment’s consideration, Smith replied, in a calm voice, “ With 


“ Conticuere omnes.” 


SYDENHAM PAPERS. 
No. III. 


Havixe compared the intentions of the old and new Exhibitions, let us now 
we how the two buildings differ. It was no easy matter, even for English- 
men, to build a place like the old Crystal Palace, covering 19 acres of 
ire and completed in less than nine months; in fact it may be said 
that the whole world of architects was challenged to undertake it and 
filled. A month's consideration was given to the architects of all nations : 
233 sent in designs, of which number 38 were from foreigners, 128 from 
and 51 from the provinces. As may be supposed, every kind of 
frm, and all kinds of materials were concerned in the construction of these 
buildings: stone, bricks, wood, and iron, arranged in solid side 
columns, arches, and domes of enormous magnitude. These various 
‘were submitted to the digestion of Mr. Digby Wyatt, the energetic 

g secretary of the commission, and himself an able architect. They 

were universally condemned ; some were not practicable and safe, and of 
that were so it was, after mature counsel, decided they could not pos- 
bly be built in the time, even if the necessary materials could be got 


decision of the building committee created no small sensation ; 
it was honest or whether the committee had a mental reservation 
the honour for themselves, we cannot stop now to inquire; but the 
wshot of it all was, that they had a scheme of their own;—the mountain 
Was urient, but when the offspring saw the light it was condemned as 
on of extraordinary ugliness, in spite of the united praises and 

lock defence of its many fathers. Matters were thus brought to a dead 
—all the bigwigs of architecture in the world at loggerheads, when up 
ee Joseph Paxton, the Duke of Devonshire’s gardener, of all persons in 
Gat and says, “I'll tell you how to make the building ; here’s a 
T just made on my blotting-paper—we're doing something of the 








kind down at Chatsworth, to make a house for the great water-lily, and 
Messrs. fox and Henderson will tell you they can make a house from 
London to John-O’Groat’s upon this plan.” The gardener’s plan was seen 
at once to be the only one adapted to the general purpose in view, and it 
was carried out with some trifling modifications in the etails of construction 
suggested by Mr. Fox, and some elegancies by Mr. Barry. The chief 
excellence of the plan lay in the employment of the same simple means of 
support and stability—viz. a column and a girder throughout the immense 
structure; as these were made of cast-iron, and after precisely the same 
mould, they could be used as fast as they were made, and supplied with 
equal Bi Every column fitted every girder, so that h the 
building looked like a puzzle when it was put together, it was in reality an 
extremely simple affair. Where the arched work was employed, as at the 
great transept, and across the nave, wrought iron had to be used on account 
of the length of strain upon the girders ; in the nave these were 72 feet long, 
made of longitudinal and diagonal pieces rivetted together. The d thing 
in this kid of building is evidently to keep every part upright so as to 
maintain the proper vertical bearing; for the moment a column gets out of 
the perpendicular, as has more than once been proved at Sydenham, the 
surrounding parts are seriously damaged. To ensure this there is an exten- 
sive system of wrought-iron tie-bars employed in the new building, between 
the columns, as well as between the ribs of the arched roof. In case of a 
column cracking across, which is not a very uncommon occurrence, it is 
easily removed by shoring up the girders and supplying a new one. This is 
an accident, however, which is liable to all buildings of cast-iron, and 
demands the most stringent and vigilant inspection of every part. The 
roofing of the Crystal Palace is as ingenious and simple a contrivance as 
any connected with the structure: it is known as the Paxton ridge and 
furrow principle, which will be better understood if we liken it to the roof a 
a child puts upon his house of cards. Thousands of strips of glass, about 
four feet long and one broad, are placed on wooden sash bars and tilted on 
end one against the other in long ranges. This plan gives the greatest 
strength, and at the same time the requisite slope for drainage. 

Some notion of the multiplication of this simple apparatus may be got 
from the dry fact that 202 miles of sash bars supported 900,000 superficial 
feet of glass in the old building; they were made by machinery on the spot, 
and during the work you saw immense stacks of them standing about. The 
glass of the new building measures 25 acres, and all the old sash bars are 
used with it; but the glass of the roof is new, being thicker (one-thirteenth 
of an inch) than in the old building. There have been various alterations 
made in the New Crystal Palace which will be noticed, but the construction 
of both is the same. 

Having rescued the building, the next question was, what to do with it, 
and where to put it. As one of the most astute of the men of business said 
so naively to his brother directors, ‘*Gentlemen, we have bought an 
elephant!” — assuredly the little wants of a proprietary of 100,000 shares are 
no trifle, and they must be attended to—interest of money is one of the 
necessaries of commercial life. 

Hyde-park was an extremely convenient situation for a temporary exhi- 
bition, and it would have been very delightful to have had a permanent 
winter-garden, with a portion, of the park enclosed for statues, terraces, and 
fountains ;* but the great requisite “ fresh air” would ever have been sighed 
for by the jaded towns-folk. Sydenham is a glorious = when you're 
there—so is Mont Blanc—but the difficulties of access have been terribly 
overlooked in the delight at the splendid view from the terraces, which is be- 
_ compare the finest prospect within six miles of town on any side. 

Yet one would have thought some better place than the top of a clay hill, 
with roads that in winter drive coachmen mad, might have been found; but 
stay, we forget; there was “The Eiephant” to be fed; the Brighton line 
was made a contingency, and so probably were Penge-park and the 300 
acres. Well then, we yield to contingencies and leave off grumbling at the 
distance, and the struggle through the City, and over London-bridge, and 
the crowds at the station, and the “no change ” grievance, with a hope that 
things will be made pleasant, and all petty annoyances, which are always 
the most teasing, softened down and done away with as much as ible. 

The site fixed upon, the next thing was to make the new building suf- 
ficiently strong to be lasting, and to improve the general form, for the shape 
of the old one was not remarkable for beauty. Indeed, if it was wanted 
now to design another Crystal Palace, probably past experience would lead 
our engineers and architects to something far more suitable and ornamental ; 
not, by the way, that the building at Munich is any improvement, neither, 
from all we can see at present, does the Paris structure seem likely to sur- 
pass our own in elegance or grandeur. . 

The most obvious improvement upon the old form, was to get rid of the 
flat roof. This it was at once decided to do in the new ——_. The 
entire nave, which was flat, is now arched over at the same height as the 
great centre transept was in the old building, which makes it 44 feet 
higher ; besides this, there are the two end transepts of the same height. 
At the points of junction with the nave, low square tewers of wood have 
been introduced, which give variety to the form. It was proposed by Sir C. 
Barry to build a centre dome of unprecedented magnitude, but this was 
given up on account of the great difficulties of construction, although it was 
allowed by all that such a feature would be a most desirable one. e great 
centre transept was eventually chosen, the building of which proved suf- 
ficiently arduous. ‘The erection of the iron ribs which span across the 
nave and transepts, was managed by a travelling scaffuld made of wood and 
iron, its two ends or abutments being furnished with wheels which ran on a 
kind of railway along the tops of the columns ; thus after each rib was fixed, 
the scaffold was pushed on for the next. _1t was thought that a similar plan 
might be used for the great transept which is nearly twice as wide as the 
others ; and a scaffold was constructed, or rather attempted to be, ofa series of 
wooden truss-girders joined together in triangles, and braced longitudinally, 
the different sets of which were supported by two wrought-iron ) 
stretched like a bow-string across the opening from column to column, The 

* Why something of this sort should not be had now, we do not see; it would be far more 
acceptable than the acres of frizzled grass and dirty debilitated cattle from which the 
Sunday crowds now take their ideas of the rural. Perhaps after the war, when our ships 
come over with the “ material guarantee,” we shall see. 
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inciple, though applicable to erecting arches between stone piers, as at the of the Palace, are both new features connected with the fountai 
ipl act, ctatien, was not feasible where no lateral er rather a poe point just now—people will persist in er 
could be-allowed. It came down twice with terrible destruction of life and questions about them. And, as if everything connected. wi the 
property, and the warn “oJ built —— py — = ae was to be unluck , these eee — = beneath a fatal lack of 
raised from the ground, ai = _ t! npg - ength ; . neering skill. The towers, - Age ng t' eir intended height of 
—< — “hd w - ~ na tse, er ~ 0 perm ey ry the rye of we ro va a , - the — — of an 
would have:saved. ry e@ con was, however, most bit-| tleman of pro who happened to live under the shado 
terly thwarted, for what with the failure of their plan, and the pensions to | began to denen. Brusd! was observed at an early rhe. : 
widows, they must have lost at least me np | * e economical vasa. oo | taking a sight at these ambitious structures, and this was quite rn 
The nave is much improved by the pairs of columns which have been ad-|them. It is said, however, they may rise again with 
vanced out of line at trervall of wand 72 feet; they give distance, and vary | time for the } ena Sm The great tank raised at the end ota . in 
the interior. But there was an alteration proposed during the erection of | condemned as unsafe. These mistakes are awkwar d ph ap 'S aly 
the nave, and before the flooring was begun, designed and recommended by they show the want of an engineering head; and it is mortifyj tO us, the 
the Fine Art direetors, Messrs. Jones Wyatt, which, had it been carried | first mechanics in the world, to see such uttings up and pond 
out, would have a mo a b ayDneen: nena mn ——— a ~ " agun. going on, 1 pg Ba the = = the science and the tagte of the 
now. ‘This was to let the floor most level wi groun | country is supposed to be concentrated. 
the whole length of the nave, and on each side a — terrace on the | The tiametian, both of the old and new Crystal Palace, has been dine by 
present level, which would have been some fifteen feet from the ground, | Mr. Owen Jones, an authority in such matters, and one of the few 
with flights of steps from below leading into the courts, ao a orna- | who have devoted themselves so completely to the study of the principes 
eee man ar Gay eure anak and Gian crowdiag of otfacll can |Gie of eckoetens, OF Iie, Oven Tease’ pele ine a 
in height w ; > ies of architecture. Mr. views om 
level, Svhich is now the source of so much indistinctness and confusion, would primary colours, red, blue, and yellow, we have not to speaks it ari 
have been avoided. — We should have been able then to take a picturesque | membered that many experiments were made before t Colouring of the 
and a comfortable view, which now cannot be got. The lower part might | first Crystal Palace was ventured upon ; it was felt to be a difficult 
have a ne eae og a Bog = trading | Some — * printing it all a bright 0 — all one dull oF netea, 
ulations, and made very ornament ly and recesses Of various | tint; others for bronzing it all over. . Jones was to . 
kinds; this would have been much better than the present underground | with proper balancing proportions of red, blue, and yellow, in thei eae 
places, — i s ly —— uae > Paster | purity ; the ees would have “on : 4 interesting one, and it is 
= ~~ y of t! — | is a - : oe Ma a : —_ m | possible that if ~ right ap ates “ ‘ re uit upon, the effect of” the 
making tunne ee om > sities at all, bu an ts > ae whole might be harmonious, and not so oud, ' as it was at once declared it 
a = — a “4 vy noe ng, oepy ing . —— sry - e | would be. However, vane wg we pwede say a prevailed, and th 
oor and’ the natural level of the-ground. Here are the furnaces and the } positives were toned down into blue diluted with white, and yellowweak. 
feeding boilersto the fifty miles of ppes that are to make the climate tropical, ened in the same way ; the red was pronounced altogether too terribla, but it 
but which have not yet been put to the test. ___ is curious to see how it was found necessary to throw in an immense quanti 
aiken SAAdiriggeniaah qundiatete dips oP tis fardon, the Lolidny.|ieavi: on cucined vo tn eceing atc wer Den ce 
ca m garden, the holiday | interior was declared to be charming, and so it was. ne i 
groups; and the lovel Raponpes The wings which flank each side of the | tainly established, and that is chat blue of about the po tint as the sky, 
terrace, and the two lofty and slender towers which used to stand at eachend | js the most applicable for the upper part of such immense buildings, its effect 
* COMPARATIVE MEASURE OF lat Sydenham is Hye pawn d good. The same may ina measure be 
The Old Crystal Palace. | The New Crystal Palace. , said of the white which is largely employed in stripes and 
feet feet.!on the spandrils of the interior of the towers, though. y might be 








ae soe nee nee ne | "7 =i apelaaialliogs 1006 | acceptable here, as.it seems to need warmth. The red columns are the great 
Height ee 68 | Height ee Se 104 novelty at the New Palace, they have been much debated. Ifthe place bad 

| been intended only as a conservatory of plants with statues, they would 

Transerts—Length of Great... 384 | have been exactly the thing, the contrast of the green of the plants would 

’ wa Width of do. ...... 120 | have been very grateful and effective, and unquestionably the parts which 
ee a be — Sarma — are the evident supporting members, should be coloured with some solid 
nes see! ane | Length ofamail. 334. looking and decided colour, but there is this to be said against them, and it 

Width.of do. ... ... 72 really seems important :—that they obstruct the view and interfere with 

Height of do. ... ... 104 the decoration of the architectural courts, the brilliant effect of whichis 


Toraw oaractty Floor... ... 772,784 | ; | certainly prevented by these bright red columns coming first to the eye. 
(Soperficial) (Galleries... 217,100, Toran raid Gal, ing 843.656, Le Alhambra can stand against them, but the Byzantine and Mediaval 


| ' ag: oem 
989,884 | Wingy and ftaiieny Colaneaat JSacades are dulled considerably by them. 

















FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE. | DAWSON—LEESON.—September 5, at Monekstown | cessful gathering of the harvest in all. party, we 
Tuesday, September 12. Church, near Dublin, George Massy Dawson, Esq., of | only look for the maintenance of present valueof. 


BANKRUPTS. — Henry te@ and Bourton Smira,| Ballinacourte, County Tipperary, to Grace Elizabeth, but realise even still higher quotations. ' 
Gresham-street. West, City, i ts— Bang.| second daughter of Sir William Leeson, Corrig House,| Shares closed as follews: 


commission agen’ 
Parker, 357, Albany-road, Camberwell, 8 , builder— Ringntown. ° Caledonians, 66}, 67; Eastern, 12, 12$; Great Moxther, 
Awn Manta Epwarbs and Tomas Coorgsr, Birmingham, | METHUEN—SERGISON.—September 12, at Slaugham, in 89, 90; Great Southern and Western (Ireland 92, 4; Great 
iron rs GEORGE Sampson, Lincoln, draper. the county of Sussex, by the Lord Bishop of Chichester, | Western, 74, 744; cash and Tt, TH; 
SCOTCH) SEQUESTRATIONS.— Lieutenant ALEXANDER| the Hon. St. John Paul Methuen, brother of Lord Me- London and Black , 84; London and Brighton, 16, 
Macrmerson (deceased), Kingussie, Inverness-shire — | tliuen, of Corsham Court, Wilts, to Anne, eldest daughter 105; London and North-Western, 1044, 104; London and 
Wiittram Dopps; Glengow, saileloth manufacturer—| of the Rev. W. Sergison, rectorof Slaugham, in the above South-Western, 83, 86; Midlands, 728, Pag North British, 
Tuomas Low ALYTH, ire, baker. county. 324, 333; North-Eastern (Berwick), 7 4 ie North. 
i 1b. DEATHS. Western, 6%, 74; Oxford, Worcester, and Wol 
BANKRUPTCY AN? ee oe Parrett and | DICK.—September 13, at Southampton, John Dick, Esq., | 34, 36; Scotch Central, 97, 99; South-Eastern, 5 
Joun Guivrrrus, Broughton, Manchester, builders. Admiral of the Blue, aged seventy-six. | Vale of Neath, 18, 19; Waterford and Kilkenny, $ 
BANKRUPTS.—Tuomas. YouNaMay. Hoxton, linen. |.2ELDON.—September 13, at his residence, Shirley-park, | Waterford and Limerick, 24, 26; Antwerp and > 
per— JOHN THORNLEY,, Bolton-le-Moor, d ter— |. Croydon, the Earl of Eldon, 63, 7; Eastern France, 32, 324; Great 
AvipScorr, Southport, pork-butcher—Wiii1am THomas, | PITZ@WILLIAM.—September 11, at her residence, Rich- | 4, 4, pm. ; Great Luxembourg, Constituted, 24, %; Ditto, Ob- 
Bridge-street, Blackfriars, commission agent—Joun Cur-| mond 1 Putney, after a short illness, Fanny Eliza-  ligations, 24, 3); Namur and Liege (without interest), 7, 74; 


LEN .PENPOLD, Chelsea, oil and colouwrman—ANN Maria | eth Fitzwilliam, of the Haymarket Theatre, aged fifty. | Northern France, 344, 344; Paris and Lyons, 184, 19, pm 
Epwarps and THomas Coopsr, Coventry, Warwick (and Wo. , Paris and Orleans, 48, 50; Paris and Rouen, eat 
not of Birmingham, as heretofore advert ) ironmongers NAPLETON.—September 11, aged forty-five, Henry Geers | and Havre, 23,233; Sambre and Meuse, 8, 8}; est Plan- 
—STErHEN Hanns, Kingston-upon-Thames, Surrey, iron-| Napleton, Esq., Captain of the Eighth Regiment of M.N.L, | ders, 33,4; Zealand, 16,17; Agua Fria, 3, 6; St. Bio Del 
monger—Horatio CoLLier the younger, Slad Mill, Pains- | _. 824 Governor of Hereford County Gaol. | Rey, 26, 28 ; Santiago de Cuba, 44, 5; United yn 4 
wick, blanket manufacturer — EBENEZER WILLIAMS, St. eo ee 7, at Putney, Flora Fanny, eldest Australian Agricultural, 42, 44; Peninsular and 
David's, druggist—WILLIAM BRaiLsrorD, Nottingham daughter o: ‘Sir Erskine Perry, aged eighteen. | 63; Crystal Palace, 24:4; Van Diemen’s Land, 124 18E. 
smallware dealer —WiLLIAM HOLBROOK, Notti | TREVELYAN.—August 21, at Varna, from an attack of | 
{oiner—“Tmowas PARKER, Southport, Lancaster, otel cholera, in nine hours, Colonel Trevelyan, of the second 
eeper—Josepu WitLtaM HALt, Cardiff, dealer in agri- battalion of the Coldstream Guards, } 
cultural implements—I'nomas HuToHiNnes, —=— a 





BRITISH FUNDS FOR THE PAST WEBK. 

























| 
ORCOTCH BOUL TA ONS A M : ° ; ° rr | ——-_—_-__—_- _(Chosuwe Paicns.) | ge 
§ ANNE Macwarpy 9 { hie ‘ed. Thur.\Bri 
arawast, Edinburgh—Miuee and Co., merchants, Glas- QUILT (urs. Hie sielitaide _ Sat. Mon. Tues. Wed S 
— boheme eng Bnei geo “el 
BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. | MONEY MARKET AND CITY INTELLIGENCE. | {8srcistor account, ot as 
BIRTHS. Friday Evening, September 15, 1854, | 3 tm aoe : .. woe] 95 ‘i sohdet connen. | teen 
SPIERS}—September 1 at . ¥ reet. THE settlement of the general share and stock account for| Too fo tc) eet teeees | SMB cress seers | — 
James Spiers, wife of the Mayor of Oxford: & son | tho middle of the month ‘came off to-day. ‘The improved | | — on | loon 
BER ¥. tember 8, at Overbury-court, Worcester | Prices of Railway Shares, notwithstanding its being a Bull | Ditto Bonde, Bises'| 8 "PO beee 
shire, the keley: a hier. account, has been well held, although meting heavy. | Ditto, a rr £1000| re P 6 | OP 
GARDINER.—September 7, at Dartmouth- house, Black- Contango was paid for continuations of some stock. } per Ex. Bill 21000 yee rel Ue at ile 9 8p o| 6 
Millteey Ghaertenetes och Gardiner, R.A,, | cent. for instance, was paid for carrying over Midiands; | Ditto, <3) « eel IF +p 
: er cent. Leeds; $ per cent. Birmit ; 3-16 oo ee) ee | | 6 
GRAHAM.—September 10, at Maiden Bradley, Wilts, Lady | C¢"t- Turkish Six per Gent. Scrip; which last still shows a,| Ditto, Small... Sp Sp! 9 | 6pi UE 
Hermione : & daughter. . disposition to recede, being quoted this day at 43, 5 pm. " 
HOULTON ber:9, at: Bonn,. Prussia, the wife of| The Consol account was settled last Wednesday, bears ob- | FOREIGN FUNDS. 
co 0 of Farleigh Castle, Somerset : beac op Po i tad for mower aoe Of ston, the making-up rice (Last OFFICIAL QUOTATION DURING THE WEEK "DING 
‘ ich for the settlement on that day was 95§; since then EVENING.) 
MONTROSE.—September 7, at Edinburgh, the slightly declined, opening this morning at , ee Te ee 
ion_- the Dachess of oad, {ella at the tether price; later in theday 954, buyers, Bragilian Bonds .......... 101 | Russian Bonds, 5:Pe? 
MARRIAGES. and closing, Exchequer a 7 fone aad —— — Paes Cuts. = | _ Cents poe epetenenets ” 
A ~ Be: ‘ rhe ing s alm leserted, the quotations lilian 6 per . See.seee Russian Cents... 
rn nn — Rooter 7, at All Soul's Church, | beiug nominal in almost all casess, Mueh business, however, Danish 5 per Cents....... ... Srassiee 3p. Ob Nowbet 





leet , Francis-| has been done during the past. account in heavy sh: Ecuador Bonds..... 
the aoe ge rete y trong Norfolk, brother of | stocks. Caledonians have held their own, 1 A egy tre | Mexican 3 per Cer 
of the late Sir Robert Frankland 1 Oo Gan tee Wess, the week. . Thay were settled, ab 36):| Mexican: 3: per: Ot. for cmp yo 
orkshire ry) u when shares ti SD cpatsscnnapenisvegneoeneet oe || “on 
—- sndcfChequer’s Buek-}| coming account. Should favpureble news. rent og mee Portuguese 4 perCents. 40 ' Dutch 23 per Cente...) 
. ‘arrive regard to Sebastopol, combined with the sue- Portuguese 5 p. Cents. ... | Dutch 4 per Cent. Certt?. 
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KISH EXHIBITION AND MU- 

UR HYDE PARK CORNER.—Ten Months 
SBM ot ed to the most elaborate preparation and 
t for this superb and unique Collection 
Life, Mustrating the Tor ish Nation, 
nt,” realised by Correct Costume, including 





Past and F i s, &c., is now completed, and Ex- | 

reprint deal ot A GALLERY, HYDE PARK | 
fined at MICCADILLY.—OPEN DAILY, from 11 a.m. to | 
CORNER, F the exception of Saturday, when it will be 
Wiad at 6 PAD 


igsion 2s. 6d.; Children, 1s. 6d.; Family | 
Price of ave rsous), 108.; on Saturdays, 5s. ; 
2s. Gd. Schools 2dmitted at Half-price. 

may be previously secured at Mr.}| 


eat Lis oval Library, 33, Old Bond-street.—A Hand | 
Book to the Bxhibition is published, with Illustrations, 
Price 18. ; r 
Kalozdy and his Band are engaged, and will perform 
gy from 12 tl 5. ae — 
OFF TEA.—The REDUCTION 
DUTY, and the easy state of the Tea- 
D Fes PHILLIPS and Company to SBELL— 
Congou Tea, 2s. &d., 2s. 10d., and 3s. 
Strong chong Tea, $s. 2d., 3s. 4d., and 3s. 8d. 
Rich Assam Pekoe Souchong Tea, 4s. 
Thee npowder Tea, 3s. 8d., 4s., and 4s. 4d. 
Best Gunpowder, 4s. 8d. 
Boban cae a 
., 1s. 2d., and 1s. 3d. 
The Best oe the Best West India Coffee 1s, 4d. 
ae en plied at market prices. 


carriage free, by our own vans, if within 





miles. Teas, coffees, and spices sent carriage free to 

on station or market-town in England, if to the 
pwards, 

mt oO COMPANY, Tea Merchants, 8, King | 


ent sent free on application. 
————eO 
ANOTHER REDUCTION OF FOUR.| 
PENCE THE POUND IN THE DUTY ON TEA. 
In with our usual practice of always being | 


7st oe he Public the full ADVANTAGE of every 


City, London. | 
| 





in the value of our goods. we have at gnee 
lowered ices of all our Teas to fullest extent of the | 
WeOUCHION OF DUTY; and we are determined, so far as | 
we are , that the Public shall reap the full be-| 
nefit of this act of the Government. | 









s. d. 
The Best Pekoe Congou ............ 3 8 the pound. 
Strong Breakfast ditto ..... ey oa | 
Good sound ditto .... : . 
Young Hyson ..... . 44 
Plantation Coffee ............... 1 0 - 
Jamaica or Costa Rica ...... 1 4 
RRs. cconscrcscsseess nesses 1 6 a 
Homeopathic Cocoa...... 1 0 


ce of our numerous customers, we re- 
tailthe finest West India and Refined Sugars at market 


All goods delivered by our own vans, free of charge, within 
tightmiles-of London. Parcels of Tea and Coffee, of the 
value of Two Pounds sterling, are sent, carriage free, to any 
part of England, 

CULLINGHAM AND COMPANY, 
Tea-merchants and Dealers, 
27, SKINNER-STREET, SNOW-HILL, CITY. 











RUPTURES—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is! 
allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to be 
the most effective invention in the curative treatment of | 
ia. The useof asteel spring (so often hurtful in its| 
is here avoided, a soft Bandage being worn round | 
whilethe requisite resisting power is supplied by 
Main Pad and Patent Lever, fitting with so much 
tase and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, and 
Truss(which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, on 
e the body, two inches below the hips, 
being sent x the Manufacturer, Mr. JOHN WHITE, 228, | 


0 don. 

iC STOCKINGS, KNEE CAPS, &c. For VARI- 
OOSB VEINS, and all cases of WEAKNESS and SWEL- 
LING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, &c. They are porous, light 
in inexpensive, and are drawn on like an ordi- | 
tary stocking. Price from 7s. 6d. to 16s. Postage, 6d. 


ee 
ER 


eg 


Sa | 

4 NEW DISCOVERY IN TEETH. 

HOWARD, SURGEON-DENTIST, | 

8, PLEET STREET, has introduced an ENTIRELY | 

DESCRIPTION of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, fixed | 
without , Wires, or ligatures. They so perfectly re- 

*uble the natural teeth as not to be distinguished from the | 

by the closest observer ; they will never change | 

or , and will be found superior to any teeth ever | 
tefwreused. This method does not require the extraction 

Tots, or any painful operation, and will support and pre- | 


—— | 
rat 


RENCH MODERATOR LAMPS.—A 
vecy large and superior stock now ON SALE at DEANE, 
JRAY, and Co.’s (Opening to the Monument), London 


Bridge. 
Established A.D. 1700. 
URNISH YOUR HOUSE with the 


BEST ARTICLES, they are the cheapest in the end.— 
DEANE, DRAY, and CO.”’S FURNISHING LIST of AR- 
TICLES, especially adapted to the requirements of House- 
hold Economy, may be had gratuitously upon application, 
or forwarded by post, free. This list embraces the leading 
Articles from all the various departments of their Estab- 
lishmeut, and is calculated greatly to facilitate purchasers 
in the selection of their Goods. It enumerates the different 
descriptions of Fenders, Fire-irons, Table Cutlery, Sp 








Usp MUTUAL LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE SOCIETY, 54, Charing-eross, London, 
io for Poll Stam 
Cc le 
a 
Ss) 
Invalid lives assured at equitable rates 


THOMAS PRITCHARD, Resident Director. 





GENCTES.—Applications for Appoints 
LIFE ORFICE, are: requested to be addressed to." 
W. BRIDGES, 


Remuneration liberal. 23, Pall-mall, Londons: 





Deanean and Electro-plated Goods, Tea Services Lamps, 
Brass, and Copper Goods, Articles in Britannia Metal, 
Pewter, and Tin, Baths, Brushes, Turnery, &c.—DEANE, 
DRAY, and CO. (Opening to the Monument), London-bridge, 
Established A.D. 1700. 


PUTVOYE'S WEDDING and BIRTH- 

DAY PRESENTS.—It would be im ible to 
enumerate the enormous variety of articles, both valuable 
and inexpensive, which may be inspected daily at this Esta- 
blishment. All goods marked in plain figures. Illustrated 
Catalogues sent free on application. 

It may be well to state that all visitors to this magnificent 
establishment will meet with a polite reception whether 
purchasers or otherwise. 

Retail, 154, Regent street, corner of Beak-street, 





UTVOYES GOLD and SILVER 
WATCHES of English or Foreign Manufacture.-- The 
long tested qualities of these articles are of themselyes 
sufficient to insure the approbation of a discerning public, 
Retail, 154, Regent-street, corner of Beak-street. 





FE TVOYE’S DRESSING CASES for 
LADIES and GENTLEMEN, in leather, walnut, 
and other choice woods, from 1 to 100 guineas, Also, their 
Government DESPATCH BOXES are too well known to 
require comment. 
Retail, 154, Regent-street, corner of Beak-street. 


SUTVOYE’S PAPIER MACHEE.—The 
eute qualities.of these articles need only be seen 
to be fully appreciated, arising from the well-known fact 
(among the aristocracy aud nobility) that Mr. Futvoye is the 
son of the original Lnventor of this beautiful work, whose 
choicest specimens are in possession of her most gracious 
Majesty. 
Letail, 154, Regent-street, corner of Beak-street. 








F UTVOYHS FRENCH TIMEPIECES. 

The statistical accounts presented by the Customs to 
the House of Commons prove that Messrs, Futvoye are b; 
far the largest importers. 500 of the most elegant an 
classical designs in ormolu with glass shade and stand com- 
plete, from 2 to 100 guineas, may be inspected at 154, Regent- 
street, corner of Beak-street. 


GUTVOYE’S PATENTED ROUND 
BRASS DIALS, 13s, 6d. each, warranted —These Time 
Pieces have already a world wide reputation and their 
correctness astonishes all their owners. To avoid disap- 





esa - | pointment it is necessary to notice on each dial, “ Futvoye, 


& Paris.’ 

Retail, 154, Regent-street, corner of Beak-street. 
TPAUTVOYE’S PARISIAN NOVELTIES 

toujours Nouveaux, from 1s. to 100 guineas, may be 

more easily imagined than deseribed, 

Retail, 154, Regent-street, corner of Beak-street. 

Wholesale and export warehouses, 28 and 29, Silver-street. 
Golden-square. 

City, 22, Great Winchester-street. 

Paris, 34, Rue de Rivoli. 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
LIGHT BROWN COD LIVER OIL. 


PREPARED FOR MEDICINAL USE IN THE LOFFODEN 
Isuus, NoRWAY, AND PUT TO THE TEST OF CHEMICAL 
ANALYSIS. THE MOST EFFECTUAL REMEDY FOR. Cons 





| sumprion, Broncuitis, Astuma, Gout, Caronie Ragv- 


MATISM, AND ALL Scrorvutous DIsEAsEs. 


Approved of and recommended by BrrzELivs, LIEBIG, 
Wouter. JonatHan Prrerra, Fovquier, and numerous 
other distinguished Scientifie Chemists, prescribed:by the 
most emineat Medieal Men, and supplied to the leading 
Hospitals of Burope—effeeting a cure or alleviating symp-~ 
toms mueh more rapidly thau any other kind. 


Extract from “ THE. LANCET,” July 29, 1854. 
“ After a careful examination of the different kinds of Cod 


Metin that are loose, and is guaranteed to restore arti- | Liver Oil, Dr. de Jongh gives the preference tothe Light 


and mastication. Decayed teeth rendered sound | Brown Oil over the Pale Oil, which contains: searcely any 


td useful in mastication. 
8, FLEET-STREET.—At home from Ten till Five. 
ee — 
AMERIC AN 
OLD DR. JACOB TOWNSEND'S AMERICAN; 
SRSAPARILLA. This is, of all known remedies, the most 


{ing fe, active, and efficacious in the purification of the } 


of all morbid matter, of bile, urea, acids, scrofulous 


] 


i aoure of all kinds, which v Mluce rashes, 
rheum, erysipelas, scald heac 

has throat and ulcers, and sores on any part of the 
» Itis unsurpassed in’ its action upon the liver, the 
tinge tnd the stomach, removing any cause of disease from 


&. 





the blood, it for ever prevents pustules, scabs, 

isa ‘andevery variety of sores on the face and breast. 
Great tonic, and imparts strength and vigour to the 
a weak, gives rest and refreshing sleep to the 


Hi 


Vill cure 


more complaints peculiar to the sex than any 
in the world. Warehouse, 273. Strand, ad- 
-Hall: POMEROY, ANDREWS, and CO.,| 

Half-pints, 2s. 6d; pints, 4s. ; small quarts, 
7% 6d,; mammoths, Lis. 


f 
a 


: 


td.; 





eeans, and expelling all humours from the system. | 


restless invalid. It isa great female medicine, | 


acid, and the elements of bile, and upon which i ients 
the efficacy of Cod Liver Oil no doubt partly depends. Some 
| of the defieiences of the Pale Oil are attributable to the 


volatile fatty acid, a smaller quantity of iodine, phosphoric 


SARSAPARILLA.} method of its preparation, and especially to its filtration 


| through charcoal. In the preference of the Light 

| over the Pale Oil we fully concur. 

“ We have carefully tested a speeimen of the Light Brown 
| Cod Liver Oil, prepared for ical use under the direetion 
| of Dr. de Jongh, and obtained from the wholesale agents, 
| to be genuine, and rich in iodine and the elements of bile.” 





Sold WHOLESALE and RETAIL, in bottles, labelled with 
| Dr. de Jongh’s stamp and signature, by 
ANSAR, HARFORD, and Oo., 77, Strand, London, 

Sole Consignees and Agents for the United. Kingdom and 

the British Possessions, at the following prices:— 
IMPERIAL MEASORE. 

Half pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d.; Quarts, 9s. 

*,* Four half-pint bottles forwarded, CARRIAGE PAID, to 

| any part of England, on receipt of a remittance of Ten Shil- 

| lings. 





on. 
| London, September, 1854 


XCURSIONTSTS may secure £100 for 
their families in case of death by Rail Accident. 
in a trip of any length, with an allowance for t 
when hurt, by ng an Insurance 
PENCE, of the Excursion Agents, or at the Railway. 
RaILway PASSENGERS ASSURANCE faeeoms, Aor Broap 
STREET, LonDON. WILLIAM J. VIAN, Sec. 





FAGLE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
3, Crescent, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars, Londom,. 


DIRECTORS, 
THOMAS DEVAS, a Chairman. 


JOSHUA LOCK WOOD, Depu s 
Charles Bischoff, Esq. Richard Harman 
Thomas Beddington, Esq. W. Andersen Peacosk, Hee? 
Nathaniel Gould, Esq. Ralph Chas. Price, 
Robert Alexander Gray, Esq. | Thos. G. Gemtrocte, Bogs 
Chas. Thos. Holeombe, Esq. | William Wybrow, Esq, 


AUDITORS. 
THOMAS. ALLEN, Esq. 
WM, HENRY SMITH, jun., Esq. 
PHYSICIAN, 
GEO. LEITH ROUPELL, M.D., P\R.®., 15, Welbeck-street. 
JAMES SANER, Esa. SLD Finsbury 
WM. COOKE, Esq., Mf-D., 39, Trinity-square, Tower-hill: 
BANKERS. 
Messrs. GLYN, MILLS, & Co., 67, Lombard-street. 
Messrs. HANBURY & LLOYDS, 60, Lombard-street 
ACTUARY AND SECRETARY. 
CHARLES JELLICOE, Esq. 


The business of the Company comprises Assurances on 
Lives and Survivorships, the Purchase of Life In the 
sale and purchase of contingent and icemdtemiiian 
Loans of Money on Mortgage, &e. 

This Company was established in 1807, is empowered 


the Act of Parliament 53 George III., and regulated 
enrolled in the High Courtof a w 
he Company was originally a strictly Proprietary one. 


The Assured on the participating scale, now icipate 
quinquennially in four-fifths of the amount to bd divided. 


To the present time (1853) the Assured have received. 
from the Company in satisfaction of their-claims, upwards 
0 y J . 


The amount at present assured is 3,000,0007. nearly, and 
the ineome of the Company is about 125, 

At the last Division of Surplus, about 120,0007. was added 
ee sums under Policies for the whole term of 

ife. 

The lives assured are permitted, in time of peace, and not 
being engaged in mining or gold digging, to reside in any 
country—or to pass by sea. (not being seafaring: persons by 
profession) between any two parts of the same hemisphere 
a more than 33 degrees from the Equator, wii 
extra charge. 

All Policy Stamps and Medical Fees are now paid by the 
Company. 

By recent enactments, persons are exempt, under certain 
restrictions, from Income Tax, as respects so m of their 
income as they may devote to assurances on Lives. 

The Annual Reports of the ——. state and 
Prospectuses and be had, or will beset, 
free on application at the or to any of the Company’s 


Agents. 
QoUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. 

The Court of Directors LETTERS of CREDIT and 
BILLS upon the Company’s Bank at ADELAIDE at Par 
Approved drafts negot aud sent for collection. Busi- 
ness with the Australian. colonies. generally, conducted 
through the Bank’s Agents. 

A at the Company’s. Offices, 54, Old Broad-street, 
—_ WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 








CHOLERA!!! 


H £ 
Prevented by the destrnetion of all noxious effluvias. 
CREWS'S DISINFECTING FLUID, recommended by the. 


College hysicians, the —— and st Chioride 
f Zi uarts, 2s.; pi ls; -pints, 6d. all Che- 
mists, 1 & co Ti Shipping fotaietan at mee 


Wharf, Mile-end, London. 


(TRE MOST CERTAIN PREVENTION. 
OF CHOLERA YRT DISCOVERED ~ Further Great 








is the Best and of Dwelling 
Houses, Stables, Kennels, olds, Cess-pools, 
Drains, Water Closets, &c., the Disinfeetion of Sick 


Clothing, Linen, and for the Prevention of Contagion 
| Bad Smells. 


| The extraordinary power of this Disinfecting and Purify- 
recommended 


, sore eyes and | Messrs. ANSAR, HaRPorD, and Co.,77, Strand. We find it | ing Agent is now acknowledged, and its use 


by the College cf Physicians, and the London: Board of 
Unlike the action of many other. disi c 
it destroys ail noxious smells, and is itself scentless. 
mapufacturer, having destroyed a monopoly, fostered 
| the false assumption of the title of a. rena has to 
the public sqalnet oll i imita , Bach, 
| of Crews’s Disi ng. contains a. densely ex. 
trated solution of Chloride of which a 7 

Sor use with 200 times its bulk.of water. instruc- 
tions accompanying each bottle. by all Chemists 

2 ee ee pints 6d Vessels ‘at 
al -; Pints at Ils.; * “3 

gallon. Manufactured oravs, 


} per at’ H. G: Commercial 
, Wharf; Mile-end, London. 
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THE BEST GERMAN DICTIONARY. 

In one thick vol. of 2000 pages (price 15s.), cloth lettered, 
ILPERT’S ENGLISH-GERMAN and 
GERMAN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY, compiled froin 

the large quarto volume. 

= wal boon to the student of German. The advantages 
of Dr. Hilpert’s Dictionary over those now in use, will be 
found to be,—1st. Its cheapness; 2nd. Its completeness in 
the scientific rtment; 3rd. The case with which pro- 
vincialisms, ironical or sarcastic words, &c., are distin- 


from the coll: terms in ordinary use ; 4th. Its 

lish portion having been revised by a society of English 
Jars in Carlsruhe, and hence great accuracy ensured ; 
and lastly, ters are used throughout the 


Also ke pt bound in half calf, price 19s. ; in half Russia, 17. 
Po ae GrorcE RovTLEDGE and Co., 2, Farringdon- 
stree 


THE MOST COMPLETE ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


In two vols., royal 8vo, price 22. 2s., cloth lettered ; or, half 
bound, in russia or , for 2i. 10s., 


RAIG’S ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 





Being a Technol Etymological, and Pronouncing 
Dictionary of the E ! Embracing all the 
Terms used in Art, and Literature. 


“ To suit the convenience of all classes, the work is issued 
in 6d. fortnightly numbers. The Publishers 
to forward a number free by post, as a specimen of the 
work, on receipt of six po stamps; being fully per- 
suaded that Craig’s Dictionary needs only to be seen to be 
at once appreciated as the most complete and best English 
Dictionary published. 

London: GeorGre RovrTiepGs and Co., 2, Farringdon- 
street. 





CAPTAIN SPENCER'S “ FALL OF THE CRIMEA.” 
In one vol. (price 5s.), cloth gilt, 
Patt ef the CRIMEA. By CAPTAIN 
SPENCER, With Eight Illustrations. 
Also now ready, the Fourth Edition (price 6s.), cloth 
lettered, 


URKEY, RUSSIA, BLACK SEA, and 
CIRCASSIA. By CAPTAIN SPENCER. With nume- 
rous Illustrations, Map, and coloured Portraits of the 
Sultan, Czar, Schamy], and a Circassian Lady. 


“ The best book on the East.”—See Public Press. 


London: Groner RovTienGE and Co., 2, Farringdon- 
street. 


NEW LIFE OF JULIUS CAESAR. 
In one vol., price 5s., cloth lettered, 
ULIUS CASAR. By the VEN. 
ARCHDEACON WILLIAMS, Author of “ The 


Life of 
Alexander the Great,” published in the “ Family Library.” 
With four Llustrations. 


P pre GrorGE RovuTiEpGs and Co., 2, Farringdon- 
8 . 








ROUTLEDGE&’S CHEAP EDITIONS OF COOPER’S 
NOVELS. 


Price 1s. 6d. each, in Fancy Boards, 


HE DEERSLAYER. 
By J. F. COOPER. 


Also, now ready, uniform in price and size -— 





THe PATHFINDER. Oak OpENinGs; or, The Bee 
Heatucores; or, The | PIONEERS. (Hunters. 
Wept of Wish-ton Wish. Spy. 
THE TRIBE. PILoT. 
Tue Sea Lions. LIonEL LINCOLN. 
Last OF THE MonICANs. Bravo. 





Order RouTLEDGR’s UNABRIDGED EDITIONS. 


London: GrorGr RovuTLEDGE and Co., 2, Farringdon- 
street. 


Just published, in 1 vol., 12mo, a OL Pp., price 1s. 6d. 


r | ‘HE GOVERNING CLASSES of 
GREAT BRITAIN. 
Political Portraits by EDWARD M. WHITTY. 
“In this volume we have some yoy = J smart sketches 
of various public men.”—Church and State Gazette. 
“ These portraits of what the author terms the ‘ Govern- 
ing Classes of Great Britain’ are republished from the 
Newspaper, and form a little Thesaurus of informa- 
tion of a peculiar and interesting character.”—Leeds Times, 
“ These lively sketches of living political characters are 
many of them em written, always satirical in spirit, 
and occasionally far-seeing in their ken. There are points 
which a could hardly have done hetter.”— Era. 
“ Mr. Ed Whitty is by far the wittiest and most 
subtle of modern oo? essayists.”— Dublin Telegraph. 
“The author of this book has distinguished himself by 
inyenting, if we may so speak, quite a new style of news- 
paper-comment on liamentary men and proceedings. If 
we are not greatly mistaken, Mr. Whitty’s name will yet be 
a conspicuous one in the world of journalism. The main 
notion of the work is that Great Britain is under a mistake 
in itself a self-governed country. Mr. Whitty 





seems to have no political preferences. We know no poli- 
tical writing of the 7 showing a harder head, a more ruth- 
+ a. than s pitty’. Jaa to this a great fund 
yan ae ledge a power of witty expression 


TRUBNER and Co., 12, Paternoster-row. 





Just published, price 2s., post free, 2s. 6d. 


NBevOus AFFECTIONS: an Essay on 


permatorrhoea; its Nature and Treat: . 
Exposition of the Frauds that are ‘ised ant 0oh on 


advertise the speedy safe, and as } 
Derangement. By a MEMBER OFTHE ROYALCOLLEGE 
OF PHYSICIANS, London. 

London: AYrLort and Co., 8, Paternoster-row. 


SYCAMORE HOUSE, 
ESTABLISHMENT FOR YOUNG LADIES, 


BRIXTON HILL, SURREY. 
CONDUCTED BY MRS. LOVER. 





The course of instruction at this Seminary (founded 1848) embraces all branches of a liberal 
education, the French and German languages, Music, Drawing, Dancing, and plain and oramental eet 
work. Needle. 
Mrs. Lover’s long experience in tuition enables her to ensure the soundness of her 

domestic arrangements are liberal; and she combines maternal kindness and attention With 
training in the moral and religious duties, and with the general development of the intellectual fhealtiee - 


her pupils. 
THE TERMS 


For board, and instruction in the English and French Languages, History, Geograph . 
ornamental Needlework, are : staphy, with plain ang 


For Pupils under 12 yearS............s0sseseeeeee 30 Guineas per Annum, 
# * above that age.............06 5 ” * “ 


Music, Dancing, and Drawing, on the usual terms. German One Guinea and a half per Quarter 
Laundress Half a Guinea per Quarter. Seat in Church Half a Guinea. 
Testimonials and References of the Highest Order. 











ALIGNANT’S PARIS GUIDE, 1854.— | NEW EDITION OF THE CRYSTAL PALAgE 
Now ready, an entirely New and Corrected Edition | OFFICIAL GUIDEBOOK. 

of the above, compiled from the best authorities, revised 
and verified b personal taapection, ond arranged on an By SAMUEL PHILLIPS. 
entirely new plan, wit ap an ates. 18mo, 10s. 6d. | + 
bound. May be had without Plates, 7s. 6d. bound. Tee an wae i Eh. 

“ Galignani’s Paris Guide a rs so good as to relieve the | arged, - VANS Of the DING and 
Editor or this work from the mlecessit of entering into any Some hee Kee By Fagen me Plans of the various 
description, at present, of the French capital."—Murray’s | ~'s * mp — his day, price One Shil 
Hand-Book of France | *e* The Official Guide-books to all the are always 

; | on sale in the Building, and at all Railway Stations, 


London: SrmpKin, MARSHALL, and Co. | Buapsuny end Evans, 11, Beave 








On Monday, in 1 vol., feap. 8vo, boards, 2s. 6d., | 


HE ENGLISH PRISONERS in 

RUSSIA; being a Personal Narrative of the FIRST- | 
sae TE his journey in Russia, end of his interview with| YONGS OF THE 
count of his journey in Russia, is interview with | } 
the EMPEROR NICHOLAS and the principal personages | ~ PRESENT. 
in the Empire. 

By ALFRED ROYER, LIEUT. R.N. 
London: CHAPMAN and HALL, 193, Piccadilly. 


a te 
ARCHER GURNEY’S NEW POEMS, 
Now ready, in 1 vol. 8vo, the Library Editi price 
boards, of ae . 


Also, the People’s Edition, with fancy boards, price Is. 64. 


London : CLARKE and BEETON, Fleet-street, ‘ 
| sellers. dee vel aie 





in one volume, price 5s., | OW TO SUBDUE SMOKE: being 
A R D , T M E sg! POPULAR INFORMATION on VARIOUS PRAU. 
BA -| TICABLE MEANS; with COMPARATIVE RESULTS, 
By CHARLES DICKENS. and a FEW WORDS ABOUT FUEL. 

‘ . 1, ey . | Including an examination of the res 
be Brappury and Evans, 11, Bouverie street. _ | edapted tb duane, Maassoeen, Puree systems 
This day is published (uniform with “ Vanity Fair,” and | — CuaNTER, Lex Stevens, Roseatos and 

“ Pendennis”) price 13s. in cloth, | : 
- kil é - | London: ErrincHam WILson, 11, Royal Tatenee: 
HE FIRST VOLUME of THE NEW-. | E>waxv Sraxvonp, 6, Charing-cross. Price Sixpent; 
COMES. By W. M. THACKERAY. With Engravings | *"4 Temitted by post on receipt of eight postage-stamps 

on Steel and Wood by RICHARD DOYLE. 


Brapsvry and Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 


Now ready, carefully revised and wholly reprinted, 





FOR EIGHTEEN POSTAGE STAMPS, 
| Travellers and Tourists may receive (post-free) a Copy of 


NSTRUCTION inART.—The AUTUMN |"F}HE ROYAL HOTEL GUIDE AND 
SESSION of the NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOL of ADVERTISING HAND-BOOK, containing alistof 
ART of the Board of Trade, Department of Science and Art, | all the Hotels in the United Kingdom, together thos» 
will COMMENCE 2d October, 1854. . | on the Continent, which can be recommended. 
Art Superintendent—RICHARD REDGRAVPE, R.A. _if Travellers support the Hotel Preseltet who fearless 
The course of instruction imparts systematically a know- | Loe a Tariff of their charges, they will save their expenses, 


hecrey sod - . ; benefit the public. 
ledge of the scientific principles involved in art, especially | nd ; I : Strand 
in its relation to the useful art of life, with Grview Direct to the Royal Hotel Guide Office, +41, 


of training masters for teaching schools of art, and preparing 7b ame : 

students to enter upon the future practice of decorative art | In the Press, and be be published October Ist, Pat 

in manufactories and workshops, either as masters, over- | (containing 64 pages) of the 

cave, - — —— Att — time instruction is | if ISTORY of the CHARTIST MOVE- 

afforded to all who may desire to pursue scientific study ‘ 

without reference toa preparation for any special branch of | Time, ag Telel Bloor ea Oritioal oer 

industry. Special courses are also arranged to train school- | leading Men who have figured in that Movemeut. By B&G. 

masters of parochial and other schools to teach elementa GAMMAGE. The work will be completed in four parts,st 

— a part of general education concurrently wit sixpence each; the remaining parts to appear on the Ist 

For prospectuses, terms of admission, &¢., apply at the each succeeding month until completed. 

offices, Mar)borough-house, Pall-mall, London. London; Published by HoryoaKe and Co., Pleet-street, 

= |and may be had, on a. By of all Booksellers in town and 


rPESTIMONIALS by PRESENTATION °"*: 


having become so much the custom, and in conse- [erty 
quence of Messrs. FUTVOYE having been frequently < ITALIAN AND FRENCHi LANGUAGES. 


plied to for suitable articles, they beg to state to all those | TY rT Q 
who would pay such graceful tributes to public merit or | N R. ARRIV ABEN E, D.L.L., from the 
private worth, that in all cases when it is clearly shown University of Padua, who has been establishedia 
goods are required for such a purpose, and the amount ex- | London for three years, gives private lessons in Italian and 
ceeds 50/7, they shall allow 10 per cent. from their regular French at his own house, or at the house of his pu) He 
marked prices. also attends Schools both in town and the country. Mr. 
154, Regent-street, August 23, 1854. ARRIVABENE teaches on a plan thoroughly practical, 
aes oun the most mediocre mind canuot fail to thoroughly compre 


’ ’ ate . ~ | hend his lessons. 
RYSTAL PALACE, MUSICAL IN-! “Applybytetterto Mr. ARRIVABENE, No. 4, St. Michael 
STRU MENT COURT.— Mr. Wa. REA has the honour place, Brompton. 


to announce tothe Nobility and Gentry that he will, next “ . : —- 
ANK OF DEPOSI. 


Saturday, perform a series of compositions on the New 
Repetition Grand Cottage Pianoforte. Manufactured and 

No. 3, Pall-mall East, and 7, St. Martin’s-place, Tit 
falgar-square, London. 


Exhibited by MESSRS. LEVESQUE, EDMEADES, and 
Established May, 1844. 


CO., of 40, Cheapside. To commence at Three o'clock. 
r >} PEN SUPERS 1 

HE I E} SL I ERSEDED.—1 he most | Parties desirous of Investing Money are requested t0 ee 

A elegant, easy, economical, and best method of MARK- | amine the Plan of this Institution, by which a high rate 

ING LINEN, SILK, BOOKS, &c., without the ink spread- Interest may be obtained with perfect Security. 
ing or ding, is with the INCORRODIBLE ARGENTINE | ‘phe Interest is ayable in January and JULY, and fot 
PLATES. No preparation required. Any Pritials can use| the convenience of parties residing at a, distance, may be 
them with the greatest facility. Name, 2s.; Initials, 1s. 6d.;| received at the Branch Offices, or paid through 
Numbers, per set, 2s. 6d.; Crest, 5s. Sent, post free, vend Bankers, without expense 














directions, for stamps or post order. . 
FREDK. WHITEMAN, Inventor and Sole Maker, 19, PETER MORRISON, Managing Director 
| Prospectuses sent free on application. 


Little Queen-street, Holborn. 














‘TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “ THe LeaDER,"—For a Half-Year, 138. Money Orders should be drawn upon the STRAND Hranch Office, and be made payableto Mr. ALFRED E. GALLOWAY, at No. 7, Wellington —- 
LONDON : Printed by Grorex Hooper, (of No. 3. N Hammersmith Road. in the County of Middlesex), and Published by THORNTON Le1GH HunT (of No. 12, Bentinck Terrace, Regent's Park) at THE 


jorthend Terrace, 
OFFICE, No.7, WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, in the Precinct of the Savoy, in thesame County.—SATURDAY, September 16, 184. 
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